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With mingled feelings he saw her wash away 
the dust, and the well-remembered china stood 
before him. 

“Now I am going for the tea, and I will take 
the sugar-bowl and get some sugar.” 

“Don’t you take that bowl out of this room!” 
he shrieked. ‘You careless, wasteful critter!” 

“T will be very careful.” She was gone, and 
back again in a moment. 

When everything was prepared, she said, “I 
wonder which would be the easiest: to wheel you 


For the Companion. 


DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. 


For this story the author was awarded the second prize 
—$750—Jor serial stories in the Competition of 1886. 


In E1gut CHAPTERS.—CuaAp. III. 
Dollikins Stands by the Miser. 


The following day the miser sat alone in his 
dirty room before the fireplace where Dollikins 
had piled up the wood, but where now not a live | up to the table, or push the table up to you ?” 
spark remained. | “Tf you try to move that table, you'll break 

Little his young neighbor imagined, as she | every dish on it.” 
staggered home with her load of drift-wood, and “Then I will wheel you to the table.” 
stopped to leave him a part, that 
his cellar was nearly full of it. 
The three dollars a month which 
her mother paid for rent did not 
include the cellar, and they were 
not granted a sight of anything 
for which they did not pay. 

A savory smell came stealing in 
through the crack of the door. 
With an angry scowl, the hungry 
man wrinkled the skin on his thin 
nose, and sniffed the air. 

“Can't pay their rent, but they 
can live like nabobs!’’ he mut- 
tered. 

The savory smell grew stronger, 
and ina moment Dollikins came 
in with her hands full. She placed 
a large waiter which she had 
brought upon the table, and went 
to the fireplace. 

“T declare, the ashes are cold!” 
she exclaimed, looking severely at 
the old man. 

*Do you know any little gal 
that kicked up a lot of dust yes 
terday, and then went off and left 
a pile of dirt in the middle of the 
floor ?” 

‘*‘Wasn’t that too bad? But I 
had a terrible day after I left you! 
1 never thought of dirt again.” 

“Your grand relations made 
you forget a poor man.” 

“T did forget you, Mr. Perkins; and when I 








“Ye can't do it; ye aint stout enough. What 
did ye ever set the table for, anyhow? If I could 





|of a gun; but if it struck him, it did not hurt 





‘What do you suppose ?” 

“T don’t like to tell.” 

‘““Why don’t ye?” 

‘*You know what you are.” She spoke softly, 
looking down into the depths of the sugar-bowl. 

“No, I don’t.” He seemed to enjoy her confu- 
sion. 

“A miser!” 

The word came out suddenly, like a bullet out 


much, for he only said, “‘A miser is a man that’s 
got money, Mistress Dollikins. I aint got money.” 
“T thought you had.” 
“No, no, lam a poor man. There aint a dollar 
in this house.” 
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tell you that Uncle John and Aunt Maria came to 
take Marianna to live with them forever, perhaps 
you will excuse me for forgetting a little pile of 
dirt.” 

‘‘Ha! ha! So Miss Mary Annie is going to be 
fine lady at last, is she ?” 

“No, she isn’t!’ 

“Aint she going ?” 

‘Not for a week.” 

‘*What’s a week ?” 

“Seven days."’ She wondered that she could 
laugh, but there was a hope in her heart that be- 


have got on to my feet, ye wouldn’t ha’ done it.” 
“There you go!” she cried, wheeling his great 
dirty chair along. “There is! There is gold in this house! 
“Mind ye, this don't go towards the rent,” as | said, shaking her finger at him over the table. 
he reached the table. | “Gold, Dollikins!” he gasped. “Gold!” 
“Oh, you are a mean man!”’ she said, going ~ He had pushed himself away from the table, 
the other side of the table to pour out the tea. and now he tried to stand upon his feet. “Where 
*“‘Here’s victuals enough to last a week!” his aia it come from, child ?” 
shrewd, hungry eyes glancing over the table. “From a sailor.” 
“How can ye afford meat for stews, and wheat | “Who told ye?” His thin face seemed to grow | 
bread—yes, it is wheat bread !” thinner. ‘Has your mother seen it!” 


| !” she 





fore the seven days were gone there would be 
some plan formed to keep Miss Bradley at home. 
She deliberated a moment, then went for wood 
and built a fire. 

‘Now do you know what you are going to 
have ?”’ she said, gathering up a plate, knife and 
fork from the untidy table. 

“I know what I aint going to have while you 
stay; that’s peace.” 

‘‘Never mind what you are not going to have; 
what you are going to have is a respectable din- 
ner. I will put the stew down by the fire while I 
set the table.” 

“Give me the stew on my knee, and go tell 
your mother I’m much obliged, though it don’t 
go towards the rent.” 

“No, sir; you must have a table-cloth.” 

She brushed up the dirt, and put a white cloth 
upon the table. Then she went to the cupboard, 
and, climbing into a chair, took a quiet survey. 

“Don’t touch nothing on that upper shelf, mind 
ye!” cried the miser; but she had gone quite out 
of sight. 

When she came back, her forehead yvas partly | 
veiled by a large cobweb, and she held in her 
hand a handsome sugar-bowl, covered with dust. 


eat. 
good >?” 
“Of course it’s 


pay for it.” 

“This is 
paid for.” 

For awhile he 
ate, and said 
nothing. When 
his first hunger 
was satisfied, he 
looked up, and 
something al- 
most like pleas- 
ure shone in his 
deepset eyes as he 
said, ‘“You favor 
my sister Betty.” 

‘*Was she care- 
less and waste- 
ful ?” 

“Yes, she was.” He mused a moment, and 
then began eating again. After awhile he paused 
once more, and said, ‘‘She used to set in mother’s 

“That aint been touched for forty year!’ he | place after mother died; she wasn’t a mite bigger 
cried, helplessly. | then than you be now. She used to play with 

“Time it was washed!’ she said, briskly, and | the sugar-bowl, just like you’re doin’. Father used 
placed it carefully upon the table. Then she | to set here, and Ben over there. Aint one of them 
went back to her exploring again. The next time left now; not one of ‘em alive now.” 
she returned with a cup and saucer, and last with | ‘“‘Why do you suppose you didn’t die ?” 
plates and some silver spoons. “Me? Oh, I was tough.” 

“Don’t take them out!” he whined. “VMaybe that wasn't the reason,” she said, tak- 
was my mother’s.” ing up a spoonful of sugar, and letting it slide 

“T'll be very careful.” slowly off the spoon. 


all 








“Them 


Is the stew | 


good, if you can | 


“Don’t think anything about affording, Mr. | 
Perkins, but just | 


‘“‘Why, yes, I showed it to her. You don’t care. 
It doesn’t belong to you.” 

He rose to his feet, but fell a back into | 
his chair. ‘‘Where is it now ” he whispered. 
‘Where is it now, Dollikins ?’’ 

“In my room in a box.” 

He seemed to be in such distress she took his 
hand, and tried to comfort him. 

“Yes! yes!” he murmured, clinging to her. 
“You will stand by me. Mary Annie won’t, nor 
your mother won’t, but you will, Dollikins! I 
was only keeping it for you, because you are all 
so wasteful. Just like Betty, you know.” 

“Keeping what for us ?” 

“The gold.” 

‘What gold, Mr. Perkins ?” 

“The gold the sailor brought.” 

“Why, he only brought it to-day !” 

“How did he get it, Dollikins? Did I sleep? 
Say, tell me, did I sleep ?” 

It was a pitiful sight. The old man unable to 
stand upon his feet, crouching before his arm- 
chair, and tearing away the filthy cushion with 
his thin, trembling fingers. 

“When—when did you see him, Dollikins ?” 
His voice was hardly above a whisper. 

“The sailor, do you mean ?” 

“Yes, yes, the sailor!” 

“Yesterday. He was coming to see you. 
knows you.” 

“Did ye find the gold yerself, Dollikins ?” 

“Why, no, Mr. Perkins! How funny you are! 
He gave it to me, but only to keep for him.” 

“Didn't he get it here?” whispered the miser, 
hugging the cushion. 

“No, indeed! He took it out of a bag,—out of 
a leather bag. What ails you, Mr. Perkins ?” 


He 












. 


“He went right off agin—right off agin to sea, 
Dollikins ?”” 

“No, he didn’t. He is coming here to see you.” 

“No! no! no! Don’t let him in! He wants to 
make out I would steal; but you—you will stand 
by me? You will tell him I wouldn’t steal ?” 

“Of course you wouldn’t!”” 

“No, no, Dollikins, I wouldn’t steal a cent! 
It’s all there, the three hundred! Sewed up in 
the cushion. Three hundred in gold! Mary 
Annie's father sent it to your mother. I was only 
keeping it for her—ye are all so wasteful, so 
wasteful!” 

‘“Marianna’s father!’ exclaimed Dollikins. 
‘And did you know Marianna wasn’t my sis- 
ter all the time >” 

“Small difference that makes,” 
said the miser, feeling of the cush- 
ion. ‘Jest hand me a knife, and 
T’'ll cut out the three hundred.” 

“Yes, do!” she said, joyfully. 
“T’d like to see it.” 

“No, ‘taint proper to give it to 
you; go fetch your mother.” 

When she had gone, he drew 
out from the hole he had cut in 


the end of the cushion a soiled 
bundle, and placed it upon his 
knee. 


“There it is!” he said, “there 
itis. I won’t open it; if I saw it 
shine maybe I couldn’t give it up. 
How they'll waste it! Tat it up in 
au month, maybe; but it aint mine. 
I never counted it mine; I was 
only keeping it for And I 
loved to see them poor.” 

He was startled by a loud rap 
upon the door, 
sailor came in, followed 
Marianna and Dol 


fem. 


and the next mo- 
ment the 
by the widow, 
likins. 

“When I went home I found 
the sailor-man talking to mother 
and Marianna,” said Dollikins, 
“and he won't hurt you at all, Mr. 
Perkins.” 

The miser made an effort to 
stand upon his feet, but his lame 
legs refused to hold him up. In 
his shame and pain—for he felt 
shame—he looked from face to 
face. For the first time in many years he felt the 
need of human sympathy. 

‘Ye said ye’d stand by me, Dollikins,” he said. 

The little maid left them all and stood by his 
side. 

This reinforcement seemed to give him courage, 


for he turned towards the sailor and said, ‘I knew 


yesterday that ye’d got home; I aint surprised.” 
" «The old nag told you, I suppose,”’ said the 
sailor, throwing back his head and giving a hearty 
laugh. “And he told me ’pon his honor, he hadn’t 
had a mouthful since I was on shore before.” 

Then, in a moment, the merriment faded from 

his face, and he pointed scornfully at the old man. 
| “Look at him!” he said, turning to the widow 
and Marianna. ‘That man is my uncle; a miser 
and a thief!” 
“No, not a thief,” said Dollikins, ‘because he 
told me he was only keeping the money for us, 
| He never would have really taken it. He is a 
miser, but he can’t help it.” 

“No, 1 can’t help it,” repeated the old man, 
feebly, ‘‘but I aint a thief.” He reached the dirty 
| bundle towards the widow. ‘It’s all there, the 
three hundred.” 

“It is Marianna’s,” said the widow. 

“It is yours,” said the sailor. ‘Marianna’s 
father gave it to me four years ago to bring to 
you. He was dying in a foreign port, and because 
I was an American sailor, he trusted me to bring 
it home. It was all he had, and he sent it with a 
blessing. I promised to give it myself into your 
hands, but when we put into Boston I found I 
hadn’t the time to run down here, and I was afraid 
to send gold by the stage. I met Aim, and handed 
it over to him to give to you. We'd had misers 
and spendthrifts and tipplers in the family, but 
never a thief!” 

The miser winced at the word thief, but sat 
there without raising his eyes, still hugging the 
old chair-cushion. 

“You have had the use of that money for four 
years,” said the sailor, ‘‘now just hand over the 
interest.” 

‘Where am I to get any money?” said the 
miser, in a trembling tone. 
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“Just where you took that package from! out 
of that nasty cushion.” 

“No, no, no, Mrs. Bradley wouldn’t say that.” 

‘“‘Very well; let the law settle it.” 


“Yes,” he said, softly, “father set there, and 
mother set there, and Ben there, and me there, 
and Betty there. Mother went first, then Betty 
set in her place. No kin to me now on the earth 


great Mr. Shakespeare says on that subject. Any 
feller that ever gits up his muscle to give it to a 
| woman, or a gal, which means the same thing, is 
| fit for treason, strategy and spiles. That’s what 


. | y . 
“Give me time!”? moaned the miser; “give me | ’cept Betty’s boy, and he called me a thief! Bah! |he says. You know what treason is, boys, for 


” 


time! 

“T’ll give you just five minutes. 
cape to round, Uncle Perkins, but you will find 
yourself in smoother waters if you do it.” 

“How much ?”” murmured the miser. 

‘Lawful interest.” 

Dollikins will never forget the scene. An old 
man, with trembling, reluctant hands, picking 
from the rags of an old chair-cushion the dollars 
he must pay for the enjoyment he had had of 
only counting over the gold for four years—the 
gold which had been so much needed by the poor 
widow under the same roof. 

“I have taken out the six dollars she owes me 
for rent,” he said. 

His nephew, after counting it with great care, 
declared it to be right, and handed it vw the 
widow. 

They helped the old man into his miserable bed, 
and Marianna and Dollikins stayed to clear the 
table, and make the room a little more tidy, while 
the sailor went with Mrs. Bradley to tell her all he 
knew of Marianna’s father. The sisters worked 
hard, and when the day was done the miser’s 
room looked tidier and brighter than it had for 
many a day. 

“Only think what a looking room this is!” said 
Dollikins. 

“It really makes me sick to stay here,” said 
Marianna; “why not go now; we can’t do any 
more.” 

“Wait a minute; see how sick he looks. 
to tell him something. Mr. Perkins ?” 

The miser turned his eyes towards them at the 
sound of Dollikins’s voice, but did not speak. 

This is not New Year’s Day,” continued Dolli- 
kins, ‘but we are going to turn over a new leaf. 
Now that Miss Bradley has three hundred dollars, 
of course she won’t have to go away”’ 


I want 


“What does he know about my going away ?” 
asked Marianna. 

“Oh, he knows; | told him. Weare going to 
turn over a new leaf, Mr. Perkins. Miss Bradley 
is going to work more, and not be so afraid of her 


hands, and Lam going to keep a strong hold on} put it, “Any man that wouldn’t be willing to 


my temper. Did you know I had an awful tem- 
per, Mr. Perkins ?” 

“That's right,” said the miser, absently, ‘‘work 
more and spend less. Save yer money; three 
hundred dollars don’t come in with every tide.” 

“Why don’t you turn over a new leaf, too?” 
said Dollikins, going to the bedside. 

*Me? > Oh, I’m too old.” 

“Why don’t you try ?” 
with all 
miser.” 


urged Dollikins, “try 
your might and main not to be a 

“And try to be a little neater,” said Marianna, 
mildly. 

“That’s just like you, Miss Bradley!” said 
Dollikins; ‘‘now, Iam afraid he won’t try to do 
anything. Don’t you think he’d better try not to 
be stingy first ? 
do you?” 

Marianna walked towards the bed, but stopped 
suddenly, when within a few feet of it, holding 
back her skirts as if she feared they might touch 
it. 

“TI think I would rather be mean than dirty,” 
she said, solemnly. ‘Why, Doll, he sleeps with- 
out sheets! If he would buy some sheets,—why 
wouldn’t that be a good way to begin ?” 

“That would be a splendid way to begin, Mr. 
Perkins,” said Dollikins. ‘It will be hard for 
you to spend the money, and it will make you 
neat.” 

“TI will hem them for you, gladly,” said Mari- 
anna. 

“Will you buy them?” cried the enthusiastic 
Dollikins. ‘Let me take some money out now!” 
and she reached for the precious cushion. 

“No, no, no!” he said; ‘I don’t want sheets. 
I aint a nabob, I’m a poor man.” 

Marianna turned away in disgust, and left the 
room. 

“The first thing you better try to do,” said Dol- 
likins, solemnly, “is to try to put that cushion 
down. First see if you can put it down to the 
foot of the bed, or let me put it back on the 
chair.” 

“How you do pester me,” he said; “go home!” 

“Don’t you mean to try ?” 
appointed tone. 

“Ye aint put the chiny things back yet in the 
cupboard; go put ’em all back.” 

“No, we want the table to look pretty ; besides, 
the cupboard is too dirty. Iam going to wash it 
for you to-morrow.” 

“Go home!” he said, ‘“‘go home!” 

Dollikins left in despair. She did not know that 
some little seeds had been sown that must take 
root, alone, in the dark, where the sower could 
not see them. 

After she had gone, he lay very quiet, looking 
about. The table stood in the middle of the 
room, With the well-remembered china upon it. 
How many, many years since he had seen it! 

The night had fallen, and the darkness crept to 
the windows, but the fire burned as brightly as in 


Don’t want to discourage him, 


she spoke in a dis- 


| 
| 








| 





I wish them pesky gals hadn’t left them dishes | 
It's a hard! out, my head aches thinkin’ of ’em all settin’ 


round the table—and it aint any good to one of 
‘em; it aint a mite o’ good. I’m glad they aint 
here.” 

Long after the fire went out he lay thinking, and 
muttering to himself. ‘All pretty talk for young 
folks to turn over new leaves, but they better let 
old folks alone.” 

Suddenly he took the old chair-cushion, that 
had been all the time under his arm, and laid it at 
a little distance from him; but every moment he 
put out his hand, to be sure that it was safe, and 
as a drowsy feeling stole over him, he reached for 
it with both hands, and put it under his head. 
But he was a man of will, and he had turned his 
face towards the right. 

“O God,” he whispered, “‘it is too late!” 

He sat up again, and said, softly, “Did ye think 
I would steal, mother ?” and with the little strength 
he could command, he threw the cushion at the 
old chair. He could see nothing; but he heard it 
fall upon the floor. He tried to reach for it, but 
it was too far away; his head felt dizzy, and his 
whole body full of pain. Then he forgot every- 
thing. SARGENT FLInt. 
(To be continued.) 


INFLUENCE. 
Flowers spring to blossom where she walks 
The careful ways of duty; 
Our hard, stiff lines of life with her 
Are flowing curves of beauty. 
— Whittier. 
— +or 


For the Companion. 


SHANGHAI BILL’S COLLEGE. 


The “College” was a rickety old room in the 


neighborhood of the Five Points, and Shanghai | 


Bill was the one-legged President of it. 

The mate to this leg had been left on the battle- 
field of Fair Oaks, and no soldier was ever more 
proud of his stump than this one. As he forcibly 


leave the hull of his mortual carkiss in a high old 
fight like that ’ere one, didn’t desarve the name of 
aman.” 

It will be seen from this verbatim report that 
Shanghai Bill’s knowledge of grammar and rhet- 
orice was limited; but as there was no particular 
demand for either of these sciences in his exceed- 
ingly original institution, it made little differ- 
ence. 

His pupils were all newsboys, varying in age 
from seven to fifteen years, and were taught by 
Bill to read the heads of the sensational columns 
which it was their business to cry to the outside 
world. Arithmetic was the President’s strong- 
hold. 

“I'm your huckleberry in everything but frac- 
shings,” he had been heard to say; “but when 
you come to splitting two-thirds into nineteen- 
seventeenths and an eighth, and squaring the hip- 
potumus, I should lie if I said I was there.” 

At the time of our story, Shanghai Bill had 
twenty pupils. They paid five cents a week for 
their tuition, and when any of the number hap- 
pened to be hard-pushed, as was not often the 
case, the President cheerfully chalked it down, 
and waited for better circumstances. 

It was a cold, drizzly night in early October 
when Shanghai Bill placed his tallow-dip in a 
home-made wooden candlestick in the centre of the 
home-made wooden table which served for desks 
for the class. There was a straw bed, minus a 
bedstead, in one corner, upon which the master’s 
ungainly form reposed at night. Eight perilous 
stools, also home-made, upon which the scholars 
took turns in sitting, and a small, ancient and 
very rusty cooking-stove, completed the College 
furniture. 

The first to enter was Pete the Wide-Awake, 
followed by Short Jack and Blue Tim, so called 
on account of a grief-stricken aspect, which never 
left him in the moments of the greatest social 
hilarity. 

Pete had just opened his mouth to speak, when 
the rest of the students came trooping in. Most 
of them were bare-footed, many of them jacket- 
less and almost trouserless, but all were in excel- 
lent spirits, evidently looking forward with the 
greatest pleasure to the evening's work. 

“You aint heerd the news nor nothin’, I s’pose, 


boss ?”” began Pete the Wide-Awake, as soon as | 


he could make himself heard. 

‘“Didn’t we give it to her, though?” broke in 
Hookey Post,—so called from once having stolen 
several copies of the paper of that name from a 
fellow-pedler. 

“Who did you give it to?” asked the President, 
raising his voice above the din, which was just 
then ear-splitting. ‘Now shet up, the hull of ye, 
and let Hookey tell what's to pay. "Nuther one 
of your cock-and-bull stories, I s’pose; but drive 
ahead, Hookey, so’s we can get to business some 
time in the course of the night.” 

**Well, boss,” said Hookey, with great deliber- 


the long ago when his mother, in that very room, | ation, “it’s a gal wot we give it to.” 


piled on the wood with as free a hand as Dolli- 


kins. The china and the table-cloth made him | the little company. 


think of his mother and Betty. 
and leaned upon his elbow. 


“A gal!” exclaimed Bill, looking around upon 
“You don’t mean to tell me, 


I told you t’other night.” 
| “Short Jack punched her a little, because she 
| wouldn’t give up the papers,” continued Hookey. 
“You see, the fust thing we knowed, this gal was 
a-hollerin’ ‘Herald, Sun and Times’ jis like an old 
hand. We couldn’t stan’ by an’ let a gal take 
our work away from us, could we, boss ?” 

“That alters the case,” said the President, 
thoughtfully; ‘but you’d no business to ’a’ 
punched her, Jack. That’s going a little too fur. 
| Take your places now, and I’ll see who knows the 

most about the multiplication table. We can’t 
waste our time talking about gals.” 

Nothing could be more unique than that recita- 
tion. 

The boys gathered about the table, eight of 
| them occupying the stools, the rest standing until 

Shanghai Bill should give the word to change. 
| There was always good order in this College. 
| Ignorant and uncouth though the teacher was, 
| there was yet a subtle something which compelled 
| obedience—a sort of irresistible magnetism which 

held the unruly boys in an iron grip. 
| So on this, as on every other occasion, every- 

thing went on decorously. No vulgar or profane 

language was allowed in the College, and no 
tobacco, and this school had been found a means 
of grace and deliverance to many a benighted 
newsboy. Many were the moral lectures deliv- 
ered by the earnest President, and not one of them 
ever failed to interest. 

So the multiplication table passed around from 
mouth to mouth, suffering a good deal as it went, 
but showing an unruffled front when they were all 
through with it. 
| When the boys’ enthusiasm and good-natured 

rivalry had reached their height, a sudden inter- 

ruption occurred which effectually banished the 
| multiplication table for that evening. 

Shanghai Bill’s College was situated on the fifth 
oor of a building once used as a brewery, but 
| now condemned as unsafe, and consequently 
| abandoned by every one but Bill, who was deter- 
| mined to remain till he was “druv out by the 
law.” 

No such step had been taken, and Bill remained 
| unmolested. 
| The boys had been so thoroughly engrossed by 

their occupation that they had not heard the door 

open, nor had they noticed that a stranger had 
|entered the room. Short Jack was the first one 
| made aware of the intruder, and this by a smart 
slap on his ear, which brought him to his feet, too 
| much surprised to utter a word. 
The President pushed his glasses on to his fore- 
| head, rose, and looked about him. 

“That was the blackguard that struck me this 
morning, an’ I’ve give it back to him,” said the 
new-comer, in clear tones. 

By this time the boys had recovered from their 
consternation, and cries of ‘‘Put her out! put her 
out!” came from all sides. 

“Shet up, will ye?” said the President, in 
authoritative tones, interposing his long right arm 
to keep Short Jack from returning the blow. 
‘“‘Hold on now,” he continued, ‘till I get at the 
right of this yarn. You're the gal that tried to 
get the boys’ honest business away from ’em, 
aint ye?” 

“I’m the gal that’s tryin’ to do an honest busi- 
ness for myself,” replied the stranger, folding her 
arms and looking scornfully about her. There 
she stood,—a girl of fourteen, perhaps, tall and 
slight, ragged and most inefficiently clad, but 
scrupulously clean. - 

Her eyes were large and, in the light of the 
flickering candle, black as night. Her hair was 
dark and very long, apparently worn flowing for 
the sake of the warmth it afforded. Indeed, her 
hair seemed the only comfortable article of 
toilet. 

“Tt aint a gal’s work to sell papers,” said the 
schoolmaster, trying to bolster his tottering preju- 
dices under the fire of those flashing eyes. 

“Then give me some work that is,” was the im- 
mediate response. ‘I aint particular about selling 
papers, but gals have to eat as well as boys, and 
gals can be cold as well as boys, too. The fat 
gentleman that keeps the restaurant down on the 
Row—he’s the one that set me up in business— 
said that you was a good man, and so I’ve come 
| up here to have you settle it.” 
| This was an unlooked-for crisis, and one for 
| which the good President was unprepared. 

“T dunno as anybody wants to see a gal starve,” 

put in Short Jack, with his hand to his smarting 
| ear. 

The young girl gave a quick glance at the 

maker of this remark, and seemed about to speak ; 
but she folded her arms again and looked straight 

| at the schoolmaster. 

| What is your name?” he asked, in a tone a 

| full octave lower than that in which he had spoken 

before. 

“Mag,” she replied. ‘There’s been folks that’s 
| called me Sassy Mag, but I don’t allow that ’cept 
| they're friends. Then there’s another thing, 
| schoolmaster,” she went on; “I want you to tell 
|me how ’tis that these boys can come here to 
| school to you when there aint no room for me. 
| “My gentleman said they paid five cents a week. 














He sat up in bed | boys, that any of you has been and gone and | I’ve got twenty to pay you a month ahead, and 
struck a gal, do ye? Let me tell you what the | there ’tis,” advancing and placing her money on 








the table. “Now I want to know why a gal’s 
money aint as good as a boy’s money.” 

At that moment it was quite plain that the 
worthy President of this worthy institution was 
in considerable doubt as to which he was most in- 
clined to do—laugh or cry. 

As it was, he compromised the matter by 4 sniff 
and a chuckle which astonished the boys quite as 
much as anything that had happened. 

“Twenty cents is twenty cents,” he replied, after 
a short pause; “it don’t make no difference who 
it comes from; but I aint never had no gals in my 
school, and I dunno as the boys would like it. 
But what do you all say? Take this stool and 
set down, Mag, while I put it to vote.. There aint 
no harm done to talk it over, you know.” 

It did not detract in the least from the kindness 
of the act that Shanghai Bill did not rise to give 
the girl the stool, but kicked it along with his 
foot. 

She took the offered seat immediately, and 
waited in silence to see what would be done 
next. 

‘‘When I was in the army,” said Bill, very 
slowly, and fingering his spectacles a good deal 
more than seemed strictly necessary, “‘afore I got 
the wound that druv me to one leg, I was struck 
in the shoulder and left for dead. They said the 
breath of life was clean knocked out of me. I 
s’pose ’twas, for awhile, but ’taint so easy to kill 
some folks.” 

“That's so!” came in suppressed tones from 
every part of the room. 

“Wall, the fust thing I knew, a queer little fig- 
ger sot side of me. Mind ye, everybody else had 
gone about their business, for I wasn’t nothing 
but a poor private. And this little figger said, 
soft and tender, like as a mother might speak to 
her dying babby, ‘Here, comrade, drink this,’ and 
she lifted my head, and put her canteen to my 
mouth, and I drank, boys, blessing the little critter 
with every swallow I took. 

“Then she looked after my wound, and when I 
felt a little better, she ran as fast as she could go 
for the ambulance, and bless your hearts, boys, 
that gal never left me till I was safe in camp. 

‘She was the daughter of the regiment, and never 
a day has passed over my head when I have said 
my prayers, that I haven’t asked the Lord to bless 
her. 

“This gal looks more like her than any gal I've 
ever seen since, and what do you say, boys, to— 
letting her sell her papers, and—letting her come 
here to school, and—taking a little care on her, 
and helping her out if she gets into trouble? 
Seems to me you aint got no call to make war on 
that helpless gal.” 

Then Short Jack tossed his poor little skull-cap 
to the ceiling, and the boys set up three lusty 
cheers for the teacher, and three more for Mag, and 
the business was settled. 

The girl arose, and going over to the old soldier, 
said, simply, ‘“‘He told me true. You are a good 
man, and I’m much obliged to you. I'll come to 
school to-morrow night.” Then halting a second 
as she passed Short Jack, she said, ‘“‘You’ve been 
good to me, and I’m sorry I made your ear ache, 
but I owed you a debt and I had to pay it.” 

Without another word the girl opened the door 
and passed down the rickety old stairs, out into 
the wet, chilly night—a child, alone, unprotected, 
cold and friendless. 

“Say, boss, you brought the briny to my eyes a 
spell ago,” said Hookey Post, as the excitement 
of the girl’s sudden disappearance had subsided. 

‘‘And I never came so nigh to blubbering in my 
life,” said Short Jack. 

Away over in the dark of the farthest corner 
stood Blue Tim, his battered old hat over his eyes, 
and for the first time the boys forgot to laugh at 


him. ELEANor Kirke. 
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VamptreE Bats.—These South American pests 
have been characterized as merely the “myth of 
imaginative travellers,” but many people have 
borne witness to their blood-sucking propensities. 

They settle beside their victims by night, and if 
a sleeper has left even the tip of his nose uncov- 
ered, he must .expect to lose a considerable quan- 
tity of blood before morning. Children are espe- 
cially liable to be attacked, as they are apt to 
remove the covering from their hands and feet by 
their restless movements at night. Sometimes 
small children become so debilitated by loss of 
blood that they become sick, or even die. 

A traveller in Ecuador not only was obliged to 
cover himself by mosquito netting at night, as a 
protection against these creatures, but also placed 
his dog under an inverted earthen pot to sleep. 
The fowls were put into a closed box for the night, 
and evidently had such an accurate idea of the 
danger they were in when unprotected, that they 
willingly entered their place of shelter, and al- 
lowed the cover to be closed upon them. 

It is a curious fact that the bat’s bite is hardly 
felt, even when the person attacked is awake. A 
resident of South America says that he was once 
talking with a man who remarked that he could 
not understand how some people were always get- 
ting unaccountably bitten by bats. 

At the very moment when he made the state- 
ment, a bat was sucking one of his toes, unper- 
ceived by him in the dusk. As he moved, the 
creature fluttered away, and the toe was found to 
be bleeding. 

The vampire is said to settle beside his victim, 
fluttering his wings gently while sucking the blood. 
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This action fans the wound so that it is not felt. 
Whether this supposition be accurate or not, it is 
certain that the bat does not alight upon his prey, 
but beside it on the pillow or ground, since those 
who sleep on the side are bitten upon the nose, 
and those who lie upon the back are wounded in 
the ears. 


lates 
QUERULOUS. 


Oh, we are querulous creatures! Little less 
Timon all things can suffice to make us happy, 
And little more than nothing is enough 
To discontent us. 

—Coleridge. 
—~~er—______— 





For the Companion. 


CRUISING AFTER PIRATES. 


Among the reminiscences of sixty years of service 
in the navy, with which the late Admiral Farragut 
used occasionally to entertain us “‘youngsters,”” was 
an account of one of his early cruises in the West 
Indies against the pirates that, even as late as 1823, 
were very troublesome in those waters. 

These miscreants, the successors of the atrocious 
“buccaneers,” hovered about the smallest and least 
known harbors, sounds and lagoons along the south- 
ern coast of Cuba. They infested also Hayti, Porto 
Rico, and some of the lesser islands. 

Most of their vessels were small craft of light 
draught, capable of being propelled, in calm weather, 
by means of sweeps, or long oars, and of entering 
shallow bays, inaccessible to the heavy English and 
American men-of-war. The havoc wrought by them 
on our commerce in that quarter was considerable. 

Our Government therefore fitted out and put in 
commission a number of light vessels, —several of 
them small schooners and barges, — which received 
the name of the Mosquito Fleet, for the express pur. 
pose of ferreting out the freebooters. Some of these 
small war-ships received characteristic names; there 
was the Beagle, the Weasel, the Fox, the Ferret, and 
the Greyhound. The last-named was a schooner of 
eighty-five tons burden. She was a rapid sailer, and 
carried for armament one long pivot gun and two 
eighteen-pounders. The other vessels were of simi- 
lar tonnage and outfit. Of the barges, two had been 
christened the Mosquito and the Gallinipper, respect- 
ively. 

Farragut, then a second-lieutenant and twenty-one 
years of age, was assigned to the Greyhound, com- 
manded by Captain John Porter. The entire flotilla 


the command of Commodore Porter, with whom young Farragut 
had served as a middy at the early age of ten years on board the 


famous old frigate Es: 
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The little fleet of pirate-hunters sailed from New York on the 


This region was reported to be a famous haunt of | 
the pirates, but not a trace of human presence was to 
be seen from the water. The shore was wooded, and 
seemed to be a mere jungle of thorny chaparral. 

The two war-ships anchored within a few hundred 
yards of the beach, and a bdéat, under command of 
Lieut. Newton, of the Beagle, went ashore to look 
about, as much in the hope of shooting game as of 
finding pirates, since the place appeared to be unin- 
habited. 

The men were armed as usual; and they had pro- 
ceeded but a few steps into the woods, when a man 
was observed watching their movements from cover 
of a thicket. He at once disappeared, and, with wise 
caution, the men were straightway ordered back to 
the boat. 

Hardly had they taken their places, when a volley 
of musketry was discharged at them from the thick 
brush. The fire was returned, but with what effect 
could not be determined, for none of the concealed 
fusileers showed themselves; and the numbers of the 
enemy being unknown, the boat was ordered back to 
the Beagle. 

Night being now at hand, no immediate attempt 
was made to dislodge the hidden musketeers. But 
at three o’clock the next morning Lieut. Farragut | 
was ordered to land with a force of seventeen ma. | 
rines from the Greyhound, and drive the pirates—for 
there was no doubt as to their character—out of their 
lurking-places. 

The two schooners, meantime, were to warp as 
close to the shore as possible, and protect the attack- 
ing party with their guns against any possible rush 
of the enemy in overwhelming numbers. 

“Tt was about as uncertain an errand as I ever set 
out on,” the admiral used to remark, ‘‘for it was still 
dark, and we had 
not the least 





no- 


to be posted, I halted my party to wait for the signal- 
gun from the Greyhound, which I had been told to 
lay by for. 

“The brush was so dense all about us that we could 
not see through it for any considerable distance; and 
we had scarcely sat down in the grass, to wait for the 
signal-gun, when, on a sudden, we heard a noise in | 
our rear, a cracking, snapping and rustling, as if a 
large party were coming through the briars. 

It’s the pirates! They’re coming! They’ve sur- 
rounded us!’ was the simultaneous exclamation from 
nearly every man in the detachment. 

“T thought so myself, and instantly gave the order 
to form in line and make ready. From the noise, the 
enemy were apparently in overwhelming force. They 
seemed to be creeping rapidly through the dense 
chaparral, and in a line several hundred yards in 
length. 

“T thought to myself that our last hour had surely 
come. To keep up my own courage, I began a most 
spirited harangue to my men. 

“Stand fast, boys!’ I exclaimed. ‘We can whip 
‘em. You know they area lot of sneaks and cowards, 
Stand fast, aim low, and give ’em cold lead the in- 
stant they break through the brush. Then go at 
them with your cutlasses !’ 

“T had hardly uttered these brave words, when the | 
foremost of the enemy appeared amongst the briars, 
not a dozen yards away. At sight of them, a shout 
rose, then a roar of laughter. The supposed pirates 
were several thousand huge land-crabs, tearing 
through the high grass and briars like a flock of 
sheep. 

“It is needless to say that I did not continue my 
speech; in fact, I felt so cheap that I could think of 
nothing further to say at all befitting the occasion. 

“The old 
marines lay 








tion of the charac 
ter of the country 





| inshore, nor yet in 
| what numbers we 
| might unearth the 
rogues. But as to 
} the nature of the 
| footing, we were 
| not long left in 
| doubt. 

| “In all my life 
| I had never seen 
such walking. The 


was under 

























chuckling in 
ass; and 
now and then 
I could hear 
them exhort- 
ing each oth- 
er, sotto roce, 





‘aim low,’ 
but I paid no 
attention to 
them. We had 
lain there 
much 


to 


hot 
longer, 
however, be 
broad 
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fore a 


side from 


tation as 





“On exploring the cave with torches, we found 
large numbers of bales of silks, satins, and laces, 
together with bundles and packages of less expensive 
fabrics. There was one long tier of saddles of fine 
workmanship, also harnesses and silver -mounted 


| bridles, by the dozen. 


“From the labels on several large cases of cutlery, 
we concluded that some English merchantman must 
have fallen recently into their hands. There was 
property worth many thousand dollars stowed away 
here; and this was but one of three caves which our 
men discovered in the immediate vicinity, all of 
which contained stores of stolen treasure. 

“We were occupied for three or four hours in trans- 
porting the most valuable of the captured property 
on board the vessels. The remainder of it, together 
with the houses and maritime outfit, was then burned. 
It was near night before our task was accomplished ; 
and altogether this had been the most arduous and 
eventful day of our cruise.’’ M. A. PHILLIPS. 


tor 


MY DEAD. 


I can trust; the mighty Shepherd 
Loseth none He ever led; 

Somewher et, a greeting waits me 
On the faces of my dead, W 









C. Gannett. 
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For the Companion, 
A NIGHT IN A ROYAL TOMB. 


The ancient Egyptians believed that after the lapse 


| of many ages the spirits of the dead returned to, and 


restored to life, the bodies they originally inhabited. 
Hence their care to preserve the mortal remains of 
their deceased friends. It is to this belief that we 


are indebted for the mummies which are found 
throughout Egypt in great numbers, despite the 


| plundering of tombs which has been in progress for 
many hundreds of years. 

During the lifetime of a King his tomb was made 
ready. Many of the roval resting-places are of 
extent. They are 
consist of a series of chambers, of which only one is 


great 
excavated in the solid rock, and 





actually used as a tomb. 

It is rarely less than three hundred feet from the 
entrance of the excavation to the mausoleum cham 
ber, while some of the tombs have a linear extent of 
seven or eight hundred feet. 

After the completion of the funeral ceremonies, 
great pains were taken to conceal the depository of 
thre rhe 
sealed, and its entrance walled up in as close an imi 
This imitation was 


royal mummy. mausoleum chamber was 


possible of the surrounding rock. 


so successful that modern explorers have sometimes been de- 


afternoon of the 12th of February, 1823, with a heavy northeast 
gale on its quarter. The Greyhound soon became separated 
from the other vessels, and arrived in the Mona Passage, be 
tween Hayti and Porto Rico, twelve days after them. 

The delay led to an encounter with a British war-vessel, the 
commander of which suspected her to be a pirate vessel, sailing 
under false colors. Captain Porter returned fire when a shot 
was fired across his bow. 

At this piece of audacity, the British commander laughingly 
declared that ‘“‘no one but a Yankee would have fired like that ;”’ 
and upon finding that his surmise was correct, sent an apology 
and a present of fruit to Porter. 

Quite different was the conduct of the Spanish authorities 
at the West Indian ports, who had failed to put down piracy in 
their own waters, and were obliged to rely on a foreign power 
to do so. 

As the For was entering the harbor of San Juan, she was 
fired upon from one of the forts, although the American flag was 
flying conspicuously, and her commander was fatally wouided. 

For this outrage only a very insincere apology was ever ren- 
dered. Moreover, so well warned were the pirates of the where- 
abouts and movements of the American cruisers that for some 
months no captures were made. 

At length the two barges, Gallinipper and Mosquito, under 
command of Lieut. Watson, with crews amounting altogether 


to thirty-one men, surprised a large piratical schooner on the CRUISING AI 





ceived, and the location of the chamber has only been ascer 
tained by pounding on the walls, and carefully noticing the 
sound produced by the blows. 

rhe outer entrance of the tomb was similarly closed, and made 
to resemble the side of the mountain where the excavation had 
been made. Rock and sand were piled against it, and the rains 
assisted in the work of concealment by washing down the débris. 

rhe workmen who had been employed in and about the tomb 
were sent to distant parts of the country, or into the army, or 
put to death and converted into mummies, in order to make 
sure that they should reveal nothing. No records were kept, 
and thus it was hoped that in a short time the location of a tomb 
would be totally lost. 

This was not always the case, as some of the tombs were 
plundered in ancient times, and others were emptied of their 
tenants and reoccupied.” But a considerable number were sue- 
cessfully concealed until the present century, and were discov 
ered by European investigators. 

Less than ten years ago a royal tomb was discovered near the 
site of ancient Thebes. 
found in the tomb, and are now in the museum at Cairo. 


More than thirty royal mummies were 


There are kings and queens of several families and dynasties, 
and some of them are admirably preserved. 
who lived and died more than three thousand years ago, can be 
readily designated as of Nubian origin, and the photograph of 
his mummy might be taken for that of an aged negro, dead 


King Pinotem I., 


PIRATES. 





Cuban coast in acalm. The pirate mounted a nine- 
pounder brass gun, and carried a well-armed crew of 
more than sixty men; she was owned and com- 
manded by a noted desperado, who, for his many 
murders and other acts of atrocity, had received the 
nickname of “Diablito,” or ‘Little Satan.” 

Lieut. Watson, a plucky young officer, had no 
sooner made out the character of the schooner, than 
he determined to capture it at all hazards. Accord- 
ingly, the two barges advanced to the attack. 

Diablito, confident in the superior numbers of his 
men, and in his cannon which he had charged with 
grape-shot, hoisted the black flag of his nefarious 
profession, and shouted defiance to the approaching 
blue-jackets, promising to blow them all out of exist- 
ence before they could reach the side of his vessel. 

The Americans “ore down on him with a long, 
steady pull at their oars—the Mosquito veering off a 
little from the Gallinipper, so that the threatened 
discharge of grape might rake only one of them. 
The piratical schooner lay in seven or eight feet of 
water, and only a few hundred yards off the shore. 

The Gallinipper, on her after quarter, had ap- 
proached within musket-shot, when Diablito, train 
ing his nine-pounder full on the barge, discharged it. 


But the grape merely cut away some of the oars, and | 


wounded two men slightly. The progress of the 
barge was not even arrested for a moment. 
With a ringing cheer, the men-of-war’s-men dashed 


forward; and the smoke of the cannon rising, the | 


astonished freebooters beheld the barge darting up 
under the schooner’s stern. 

Seized with panic, though outnumbering the Amer- 
icans two to one, they did not wait even to strike a 
single blow in defence of their ship, but leaped over- 
board like a flock of sheep, and made for the shore. 

The marines from the Gallinipper jumped aboard, 
and captured the schooner without resistance; while 
the Mosquito, pulling rapidly amongst the fugi- 
tives in the water, cut them to pieces indiscrimi- 
nately. About forty of the crew of sixty were killed; 
the others reached the shore, and escaped into the 
woods. Among the killed was Diablito himself, who, 
while swimming for the shore, was recognized by 
the Spanish pilot of the Mosquito, and shot. 

The Greyhound and Beagle then went cruising on 
the south coast of Cuba, through the Jardines and 
about the Isle of Pines, but found no “sport” until 
they were in the vicinity of Cape Cruz. 


chaparral was one jungle of thorn-brush, which tore | 
our clothing to pieces and scratched our flesh at 
every step. The only way we were able to make any | 
progress whatever was to cut the brush down with 
our cutlasses. 

‘We had literally hewed our way into it for several 
hundred paces, when we came upon a lagoon, or arm 
of the sea, too deep to ford, though it was not more | 
than thirty or forty yards in width. We skirted the | 
lagoon for some distance, and at length came out to | 
the mouth of it, where it joined the sea. 

“Thus we had accomplished nothing, and were back 
at the beach again, and as it happened, narrowly 
escaped being fired on by the Greyhound. For from 
our appearing in this unexpected place, they at first | 
mistook us for a party of the pirates trying to cut us 
off from the water. 

“Fortunately, just as they were about to give us a 
charge of grape, the captain caught sight of the glis- 
ten of my epaulette in the semi-obscurity, and hastily 
countermanded the order. 

“He then hailed us, and on learning of the state of 


| 
| 
| 





affairs, sent off the boat to put us across the lagoon. 

“Once on the other side, we started to beat into the 
thickets again, being by this time drenched to our 
skins, covered with mud, and having our clothing 
nearly torn off our bodies by the thorns. 

“Presently a messenger from the Beagle came up 
with us and said that the position of the pirates had 
been discovered at a considerable distance farther 
along the shore. He brought me orders to make a 
wide detour inland, so as to approach the enemy in 
the rear, while the two schooners warped in from the 
sea and attacked the shoreward side of the strong- 
hold. 

“This new plan of attack required us to make a 
stilllonger march. We set about it, however, like 
good boys, and with a will, and in the course of a 
couple of hours penetrated for a mile or more through 
the dense jungle. By this time the morning had 
grown intensely hot. Lieut. Somerville, who had 
accompanied me, was seized with sudden nausea and 
fainted from an attack much like sun-stroke. 

‘We were all of us bathed in perspiration and cov- 
ered with blood, too, from our scratched hands, arms 
and faces. But not one of us had shown the white 
feather so far; and after a time, having got around 





vessels crashed on the still air from the seaward side ; 
and T then had the pleasure of ordering my still 
smiling command forward to the attack. 

“The rendezvous of the freebooters was about a 


little landing, at the foot of some low bluffs, with | 
irregular, broken ground in the rear, nearly impene- | 


trable by reason of the thorn thickets and rugged 
ledges. 

“The fire from the vessels soon routed them out of 
their position near the landing-place; and immedi- 


ately we who were coming round in the rear began | 


to get glimpses of the fugitives, some of them carry- 
ing great bundles of goods. 


‘‘My fellows blazed away at these, but they dodged, | 


doubled and cut away from us by paths in the chap- 
arral which we did not know of; and though we 
pushed forward as vigorously as we could, we only 
succeeded in capturing one old fellow, with a lame 
leg, who also proved to be a leper, having large, scaly 
white patches of diseased tissue over his entire body. 
Disdaining to exhibit such a miserable old object as 
my prisoner, I bade him go in peace. 

“Pushing forward, we came out on the crest of a 
bluff. There, near the landing, yet out of sight from 


another crag, we found the stronghold of the pirates, 
from which they had just run away. 

‘Here were several long, low houses, where they 
lived, remote and concealed from the world. There 
were many boats, several of them new, and a great 
quantity of fishing-tackle, as well as sabres, guns, 
and four cannon. 

“While reconnoitring, one of my men discovered 
a dark hole at the base of the crag. We looked in, 
and then, to our surprise, found it to be the entrance 
to an immense cave, full of plunder of all kinds, 
taken from vessels which the pirates had captured. 

“Just as I was entering the cavern, a very large 


rocks, and chattering his teeth angrily, disputed my 
advance. 
“Determined to take at least one reputable pris- 


ments we had a prodigious scuffle. 
was almost as strong as a man. 


the arm, but I choked him into submission. He sur 








to the rear of the place where we supposed the pirates 








resistance while I bound him with a bit of warp. 


it, being hidden from view on the water-side by | 


black monkey jumped down from a dark nook in the | 


oner, I seized him by the throat, and for a few mo. 
The black brute 
He bit me through 


only a few hours. 

With the mummy of a young queen lies that of 
her pet gazelle, and also a basket of provisions which 
were intended for her use at the moment her spirit 
should return and she breathed once more in life. 

That feminine taste in ancient Egypt was much like 
that of the present time is evinced by the store of 
ointment-bottles, perfumery, paints, powders, and 
| articles of apparel, that lay at the side of the queen 
| when the coffin was opened. 

Of course, the news of the discovery of this royal 
tomb caused much excitement among all Egyptian 
scholars, and there was a great desire on the part of 
| travellers ascending the Nile to visit it. The tomb is 
| at Dayr-el-Baharee, in a rocky valley near the ruins 
of Thebes, and on the opposite side of the river from 
modern Luxor. 

A friend of the writer visited this tomb the year 
after it was opened, and his adventure within it was 
one which few would be willing to share. It 
described as nearly as possible in his own words. 

«“]T visited the new tomb at Dayr-el-Baharee, accom- 
panied by a boy who drove my donkey and carried 
the candles and provisions intended for my day’s oc 
cupation. 
after unpacking the provisions, I sent the boy and 
donkey back to the river, as I intended walking on 
my return. 

- “To enter the tomb it is necessary to descend a per 
pendicular shaft nearly forty feet deep, and a rough 
ladder has been placed there to facilitate the descent. 

“At the bottom of the shatt there is a narrow pas- 
sage about twenty feet long, and then you turn a sharp 
angle where the passage becomes wider. 

“A hundred feet or so from the turn you descend a 
staircase, and then continue through another passage 
to the mortuary chamber, some three hundred feet 
from the bottom of the shaft. 
| “The most of the mummies were found in this 
chamber, and the empty cases of others which had 
| been plundered by the Arabs were scattered along the 
passages all the way from the chamber to the foot of 
the shaft. 

“I got down the shaft without trouble, and made 
my way along the passages and down the stair- 
case, stopping now and then to study the inscrip- 
They are not as numerous as 


| 





is 


I thought a guide was unnecessary, and 





-| tions on the walls. 


rendered and behaved very well, offering no further | those on the walls of the Tombs of the Kings, but 


niany of them are new and interesting; I copied a 
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van that emeeenal me as different from any I had | 
seen elsewhere. 

“I suddenly remembered that I was hungry and 
thirsty, and on looking at my watch found that it 
was well along in the afternoon; I had been so ab- 
sorbed in the study of the place that I had quite | 
forgotten the lunch which I left near the foot of the | 


A NIGHT 


IN A 


ladder, intending to eat it after I was through with | 
my labors. 

“The floor of the tomb is strewn with pieces of 
rock, and the same is the case with all the tombs | 
around Thebes and Luxor. I had to pick my way 
very carefully, and two or-three times I stumbled | 
over some of the fragments in consequence of the | 
dim light supplied by my candle. 

“As I left the mortuary chamber, with my 
thoughts in the direction of the luncheon that 
awaited me, [ had another stumble; it was worse 
than all the others, as it was accompanied by a 
fall, and a fall that extinguished my candle. 

“But I did not regard the fall as anything seri- 
ous, as the candle could be relighted in a moment. 
Putting my hand in my pocket for my match-box, 
I found it empty, and instantly realized the awk- 
wardness of my position. I alone in an 
Egyptian tomb, with no means of striking a light! | 

“The darkness was literally ‘Egyptian.’ It 
seemed to press close against the eye like a rock; | 
perhaps my imagination had a great deal to do | 

} 





was 


with the density of the darkness, but it certainly 
seemed many degrees more dense than anything I | 
had ever before experienced. 

“Even in the darkest night on the surface of the 
earth there is generally a sensation of little specks 
of light, but here there was absolutely nothing of 
the sort. 

“*My first sensation was one of horror, but it 
didn’t last a great while. As soon as I could col- 
lect my senses I set about devising a way out of 
my trouble. Clearing away the fragments of rock 
sufliciently to give me a place to sit down, I leaned 
against the wall and deliberated. 

“At first I thought of trying to reach the foot 
of the shaft, where I would find light and food, 
but a little retlection showed that I would run a 
great risk. The passage-way was not regular; its 
tloor contained several ugly holes two or three feet 





deep, and for the entire distance the rough pieces | times, Louis XIV. of France and George III. of 


of stone would be so many stumbling blocks. 

“T was certain to have a good many 
any one of them might disable me; a cut on the 
forehead might let me bleed to death, and I was 
far from assistance; but what was the alterna- 
tive ? 

“Visitors might come during the day, and I 
would be relieved. 
visitors. What then? 


“My friends at Luxor would become alarmed | 
knew I was intending to | 


at my absence. They 


visit the new tomb at Dayr-el-Baharee, and a| 
wouldn'’t | 


search would be organized; but they 
become alarmed until evening, and then it would 
be too late to do anything until next morning 
Consequently, I must pass the night in the tomb! 

“Reconciling myself as best I could to the situ- 
ation, I cleared off an additional space on the 
floor, so as to have sufficient room to lie down. 
was a hard bed, but a 
bed at all. 

“T was hungry and thirsty, 


great deal better than no 


edge that food and drink were out of my reach, | 
the pangs increased until I was half-delirious in | 


consequence. 
“I tried to sleep, but my sleep was not restful; 


hunger waked me every few minutes, and in the | 
sleeping intervals I dreamed of banquets where | 


all sorts of appetizing dishes were served, but | 
just as I was about to partake of them, I waked. 

“All the kings and queens of ancient Egypt | 
passed me in review. Sleeping or waking, they 
bovered about me; but | did not feel their presence 





| one of my friends, accompanied by a guide and 


| Germany completed the ninetieth year of his age. 


falls, and | 


But suppose there were no | 


It | 


and with the kKnowl- 


a burden half as much as that of my hunger and 
thirst. They were shadowy at best, while my 
physical wants were substantial. 

“To tell all I thought of during that horrible 
night would fill a volume, and be anything but 
pleasant reading. After what seemed an age, and 
a great deal more than an age, but when it was 





omsraor 











ROYAL TOMB. 


really about nine o'clock of the next morning, 


the donkey-boy, came to my relief. 

“My night in a royal tomb was ended, and 
never since then have I entered one of the mortu- 
ary halls of ancient Egypt.” 

Tuomas W. Knox. 


+o 


THE FLOWER’S PROPHECY. 
When heaven grows dim, and faith seeks to renew 
The image of its everlasting dower, 
I know no argument so sweet as through 
The bosom of a flower. P 
—Anon, 


+e 
NINETY YEARS OLD. 
On the 22d of March the Emperor William of 


The occasion was celebrated with unusual rejoic- 
ing and festivity throughout his dominions. In 
Berlin the displays of military pageantry and of 
court gaieties were brilliant and various, while 
throughout Germany the people gave themselves 
up to a joyous holiday. 

The event is certainly a very rare one, if, indeed, 
it is not unexampled in the history of modern 
royalty. It is not easy to recall any sovereign of 
a large nation in modern times who has reached 
so patriarchal an age. 

There have been, it is true, many longer reigns 
than that of the Emperor William. At least three 
living European potentates have sat upon the 
throne longer than he. Victoria of England has 
reigned nearly fifty years. Francis Joseph of 
Austria has reigned thirty-nine, and William of 
Holland has worn the crown thirty-eight years. 

But the German Emperor has only been King 
of Prussia twenty-six years, and has been at the 
head of the Empire sixteen years. The monarchs 
who have had the two longest reigns in modern 
England, both died younger, however, than the 
German William. 

Louis reigned no less than seventy-two years 
| (1643 — 17 715), and yet died at seventy-seven. 
George reigned sixty years (1760— 1820), and 
died at the age of eighty-two. The present Em- 
peror of Brazil, who is now just closing the fifty- 
sixth year of his reign, is in the sixty-second year 
| of his age. 
| Itis wonderful to think that in the yet sturdy 
old ruler of Germany a monarch is still reigning 
who became an officer of the Prussian army 
eighty years ago; who took part in, and still well 
remembers, the battle of Waterloo (1815), and 
who has seen all the great events of this event- 
ful nineteenth century, now so near its close, pass 
in dramatic succession before his eyes. 

The Emperor William has always shown a high, 
haughty, despotic nature. He is perhaps the only 
remaining sovereign in Europe—except his grand- 
nephew, the Russian Czar—who devoutly believes 
that he has a divine right to rule, and who clings 
to the old despotic ideas of kingship which pre- 
vailed in the Middle Ages. 

Yet he has never been a capricious tyrant. He 
has shown an ardent love of his people and his 
country ; has been ambitious to make Germany 
great, strong, and prosperous; and has sincerely 
tried to be a kindly as well as strict ruler over his 
subjects. 
| Like almost all of bis stalwart race, William 
| has always had a fondness for military affairs. 





| 


| 
| 


active service in the Prussian army. He had a 
taste of war very early in life, in the Napoleonic 
campaigns; and has always been regarded since 
as one of the best-trained soldiers in Europe. 

At the age of ninety, the wonderful physical 
powers which have suffered the wear and tear of 
an unusually busy and laborious life seem almost 
undiminished. 

The veteran Emperor is still seen daily by his 
people, standing erect and soldierly at the window 
of his palace; and we often hear of his appearing, 
mounted on his white horse, at the great military 
reviews which are frequently held in the neighbor- 
hood of his capital. 

More than one attempt has been made, by wild 
fanatics, on the Emperor’s life. Yet there is no 
doubt that his intelligent and thoughtful subjects 
regard him, not only with the deepest reverence, 
but with the fondest affection. 

Alike in his person and in his character, he pre- 
sents a noble type of royalty, a representative of 
the German nation of which it may well be proud ; 
and when, as must, ere very long, happen, he 
passes away, he will be deeply mourned and re- 
gretted throughout the Fatherland. 

ee es 
For the Companion. 
UPON A SNOW-STORM. 
(Early in April.) 
White, bloodless Passion of this vernal day, 
Thou hast the power Earth’s budding grace to slay; 


ly Weapon a snow-tempest, fierce and fleet— 
At once the death-spell and the winding sheet! 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
+) = 
POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 


Four-tifths of the people of the Territory of 
Utah are Mormons, who believe in the rightful- 
ness of polygamy. They have caused endless 
trouble to the Government of the United States 
and its representatives in the Territory ever since 
they settled there, in the year 1847. It has been 
found impossible to stamp out the practice of 
polygamy by means of the ordinary laws. 

The people of the Territory, although they now 
number more than enough to warrant the admis- 
sion of Utah into the Union as a State, have been 
denied the privilege of Statehood by Congress, 
because the admission of the Territory, with a 
State’s right of home rule, would cement the 
power of the Mormon church, and make it impes- 
sible to root out polygamy. 

Successive Presidents have sent to Salt Lake 
City many Governors who have zealously en- 
deavored to enforce the laws, and have had the 
support of a sufficient military force close at 
hand. But as the Mormons have constituted a 
majority of the juries summoned to try men 
charged with polygamy, it has been impossible to 
convict them, except in a few cases. 
All the public officers whom the people of the 
Territory are empowered to elect have been Mor- 
mons, and thus the attempts to secure an enforce- 
ment of the laws have been in vain. 
The last Congress, after it had found that a law 
passed in 1882, framed to keep off the juries men 
who believed in polygamy, had failed to accom- 
plish that purpose, adopted another law, which is 
the most radical and rigorous yet passed regard- 
ing the Mormons. 
One of its provisions requires all jurors, all 
public officers, and all voters at the elections, to 
take an oath pledging themselves to obey the laws, 
including those against polygamy, and to refrain 
from aiding, by assistance or counsel, any other 
person in violating the law, includin the law of 
1882. 
The framers of this law believed that it must 
have a restraining effect upon the Mormons, who, 
they felt, would not lay themselves liable to pros- 
ecution for perjury by taking an oath contrary to 
their religion and in conflict with their member- 
ship in the Mormon church. 
Recent events seem to show, however, that the 
Mormons are not made of the stuff out of which 
martyrs are formed; for they do not hesitate to 
take this oath upon their lips without the smallest 
intention of keeping it. 
Not long ago, in a court at Salt Lake City, ten 
men known to be Mormons took the test oath as 
jurors. Questioned sharply by the court, the 
jurors declared, in spite of the oaths that they had 
just taken, that they believed it is jut and right 
that men should live in a state of polygamy. 
They were dismissed. 

In Brigham City, where a local election was 
held, the Mormon voters came forward and took 
the oath without hesitation, and elected all the 
Mormon candidates by a large majority. 


polygamy, but there is little doubt that the Mor- 
mons in general, throughout Utah, have resolved 
to conform outwardly with the law, taking the 
oath without hesitation, but continuing to practise 
and shield polygamy. 

In prosecuting them for perjury under the law, 
the authorities will be met with the difficulty of 
obtaining jurors who will convict. The law is met 
with a new defiance at every turn, and the ques- 
tion arises whether the infamous customs of the 
Mormons can be suppressed so long as they are 
allowed to maintain the forms of free govern- 
ment. 


In this case there was no opportunity to ques- 
tion the voters as to their views on the subject of 


The suspension of the courts of law, and the 


out of harmony with American sentiment and 
practice. 

But it is not to be supposed that Congress will 
allow the Mormons of Utah endlessly to defy the 
constitution and the laws. 

At present the Mormons of Utah constitute 
almost the only example on a large scale in the 
world’s history of a people willing to forswear 
their religion while still professing it; of men 
who, in the name of their religion, prefer rather 
to do wrong than to suffer wrong. They choose 
to be craven perjurers, and refuse to be martyrs. 





WHAT CAN YOU DO WELL? 


A poor clergyman died and left a widow and two 
daughters. One of the daughters was an invalid, 
and the other became the mainstay of the little fam- 
ily. Like too many girls, she had received a general 
but superficial education, which did not qualify her 
to teach anything. 

She had no taste or skill as a milliner or dress- 
maker. What could she do? Accidentally, she heard 
a number of housekeepers regretting the impossibil- 
ity of having hot, fresh cakes for Sunday’s breakfast. 
She had a receipt for making English muffins, which, 
if baked on Saturday, can be heated the next morn- 
ing. 

She called on her friends, and took orders for these 
muffins. The cakes were delicious, and promptly 
served. Her customers increased. She has now a 
large establishment, and a comfortable income. 
Another woman, in the same position, “took stock 
of herself,” to discover what she could do. 

“T know,” she said, “that it is the thing which we 
can do better than any one else, however trivial it 
may be, which commands success. I had but one 
little craft: I could dress hair, and understood its 
management. I set out upon a tour through the in- 
land towns and villages of the Middle States, adver- 
tising that Mrs. P—— would teach ladies to dress 
their hair becomingly, and to care for it on scientific 
principles. 

“In these small towns coiffures are unknown. I 
was the first to enter a new field, and I reaped a rich 
harvest. Since then I have visited and found busi- 
ness in a great many of the larger towns in the United 
States.” 

Another woman, a half-starved dressmaker in a 
great city where there were hundreds of dressmakers, 
overheard a gentleman in a street-car say that there 
was no place in the city where a man could have his 
socks or underwear mended. She took a room near 
a college, and opened a mending shop. She, too, 
was the one person in possession of a new business, 
and therefore succeeded. 

We give these homely facts to our readers in an- 
swer to the inquiries addressed to the Companion 
from time to time, concerning the most profitable 
ways in which a woman can earn her living. It is 
impossible to advise in any individual case. Two 
things are essential to success in any attempt to earn 
a livelihood: First, that we shall have skill in the 
work we undertake; and, secondly, that it fills a de- 
mand of the public. 

“Tf you make a good pin,” says one of the most 
successful of modern manufacturers, “you will earn 
more than if you make a bad steam-engine.” 

Look about you to find an unfilled demand. The 
woman who furnished muffins because she saw that 
her neighbors wanted muffins, is on a level with 
Aspinwall, who saw that American commerce needed 
ships to the Isthngus of Panama, and built them for 
it, and so laid the basis of a princely fortune. 





HER OLD BOOKS. 


The mother of the house, after she has been guid- 
ing her skilful duster rapidly among the modern fur- 
niture and little knick-knacks of the family sitting- 
room, often pauses instinctively when she comes to 
the book-case. 

She does not, of course, really think it would be an 
irreverence to Milton to whisk an old rag across the 
back of Paradise Lost, since that honored volume 
must of necessity be dusted; but somehow she does 
not do it. 

Instead of doing so, she lifts the ponderous book, 
very dingy and weak in the binding, out of its niche, 
softly claps its covers, wipes it off gently with a spec- 
ially selected clean end of the duster, and stops to 
smile a moment over its drawings of disproportioned 
angels and cotton-woolly clouds. 

She is obliged to own that, though in childhood she 
thought them beautiful, they are simply hideous. 
Perhaps that is why her daughter Seraphina will 
never even glance at the accompanying text. 

To be sure, Seraphina can quote “Of man’s first dis- 
obedience and the fruit’”’—but that is because she had 
it to parse in school; she says Milton always means 
grammar to her, and she doesn’t care to know any 
more of a man who could write such awful sen- 
tences. 

Well, the other books must be dusted, too. The 
mother puts Milton back with a sigh and goes on 
along the dingy, faded row, reading the titles as she 
dusts. 

“Pilgrim’s Progress”—very dirty and of a dreadful 
shade of purplish red, but how she did delight in it 
when she was young! 

“Scott’s Novels,” in fifteen precious volumes; can 
the great Sir Walter be really going out of fashion 
now? 

“Robinson Crusoe’ —she remembers those ink- 
stains well; she got them on it the day she smuggled 
it to school, and failed in her lessons because she was 
reading it slyly all day behind the raised lid of her 
desk. 

‘‘Leatherstocking Tales”—with the death of Uncas 
suspiciously blistered and puckery—and in a well- 
worn row, whose very titles seem to radiate happiness 
and — feeling. _ Dickens, who, as Seraphina says, 

dul e gly in the grotesque. Here, too, 
—all falling to nce the “Arabian Nights,” still 
redolent to her perception of the glories of Eastern 
princesses, ‘“‘whose forms are soft as butter,” and of 

moon-faced princes with a singular habit of fainting 
from emotion, when they come to “rending their gar- 











| The greater part of his life, indeed, was spent in 





placing of the Territory under strictly military 
rule, would be a solution of the problem which is | 


ments and reciting these verses.” 
Seraphina never could make anything out of the 
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Arabian Nights; it all seems to her just nonsense 
and unpronounceable names. 

Taste must change with the time, the mother sup- 
poses. But these books are her dear old friends, and 
she will always love them, even though Seraphina’s 
judgment differs from her own. 





MR. LINCOLN’S DIGNITY. 


Many of the stories concerning Secretary Stanton’s 
contemptuous reception of President Lincoln’s or- 
ders, when they commanded him to do something he 
was unwilling to do, are either exaggerated or false. 

Mr. Lincoln was not a man to endure contemptu- 
ous treatment from any one, much less from a subor- 
dinate. Though he was unconventional, jocose, and 
even “free-and-easy,’? be was careful to let it be 
known that he himself was President. Hundreds of 
arrogant men went into his presence, thinking they 
could bend the story-telling, fun-loving President to 
their will. They departed owning “this rail-splitter 
a true-born king of men.” 

A writer in the Century, one of Secretary Stan- 
ton’s clerks, tells a story illustrative of President 
Lincoln’s carefulness of his official dignity. 

Mr. Stanley, of North Carolina, was appointed 
military Governor of his State. Mr. Stanton caused 
the commission to be made out, signed it, and 
stamped it with the seal of the War Department. 
Then he sent the document over to the White House 
for the President’s signature. Mr. Lincoln read the 
commission, and then began turning and twisting it, 
as if searching for something. 

“Did Mr. Stanton say where I was to put my sig- 
nature?” said the President, ironically, as he handed 
back the commission to the clerk who had brought it. 

“No, sir,” answered the astonished clerk. 

“Can you tell me whereabouts on this paper I am 
to put my signature?” 

The clerk looked at the commission, and saw the 
large signature of Mr. Stanton at the foot of the 
document, with the signature of the adjutant-general 
to the left. He also saw a white space beneath the 
sign-manual of the Secretary, which the President 
might have occupied had he seen fit to do so. 

But the politic clerk replied, ‘I don’t see any place 
provided for your signature, Mr. President.” 

“Take the paper back to the Secretary of War,” 
said Mr. Lincoln, in a dignified tone, “with my com- 
pliments, and say that the President will promptly 
sign any proper commission that may be sent to him 
for Governor Stanley, or anybody else.” 





| 


| 
| 





ROYALTY IN SCHOOL. 


A little girl, in answer to her Sunday-school teach. 
er’s question one day, defined a lady as “a woman 
who has good clothes and nothing to do;” and it is 
unfortunately true that a great many older people 
have the same small and cheap idea of ladyhood. 

Real ladies are, however, never content with hav- 
ing “nothing to do,” and they often set an excellent 
example of industry and common-sense to their hum- 
bler neighbors. The Queen of Roumania, a gifted 
and energetic woman, has lately done a kind thing in 
delivering a course of lectures on national literature 
at the girls’ high school in Bucharest. 

Her Majesty, who is well known as a poetess under 
the pseudonym of “Carmen Sylva,” has for some 
time past been accustomed to give lectures, privately 
in her palace, to the daughters of some of the lead- 
ing families of the city. These literary classes soon 
became very attractive and popular, and in order to 
extend their influence, the Queen thought of deliver- 
ing her lectures in the high school. 

But, before Her Majesty could do this, she had to 
obtain a regular professor’s diploma from the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. This required an exami- 
nation, to which the Queen gayly and graciously sub- 
mitted, and then, having won her diploma honestly, 
and just like any untitled woman, she was ready to 
preside with authority—over a public school-room. 





“UNDER THE PREAMBLE.” 


The late Professor Diman, of Brown University, 
was quick to detect the student who, not having mas.- 
tered the lesson, attempted to talk against time, in 
the recitation-room. His quiet “That will do, sir— 
next,” both reproved and stirred up the student. 

But the professor did his best to understand the 
recitation of a dull student, no matter how much he 
blundered, provided the man gave any evidence that 
he had tried to master the subject. 

He once had an examination of the Senior Class, in 
the Constitutional History of the United States. The 
special topic was the condition of the thirteen colo- 
nies, and their readiness for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. One day he called up a student who was 
a natural blunderer, yet whose willingness to work 
excited his respect, and put a number of questions, 
which the poor fellow did not answer. At last, the 
professor, anxious to favor the student, asked him a 
question which it seemed hardly possible that one 
who knew anything of history could not answer. 

“Under what were the colonies living previous to 
the adoption of the Constitution?” asked the pro- 
fessor, the answer being, ‘“‘Under the Articles of Con- 
federation.” 

“Before the Constitution, sir?” replied the student, 
hesitatingly, “‘why, I suppose they were living under 
the Preamble, sir.” 

The class roared with laughter, and even the grave 
professor smiled as he said, ‘‘That will do—next.” 
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SPINSTERS AND CLOVER-SEED. 


Singular as the assertion seems, yet there is a con- 
nection between the number of old maids in a dis- 
trict and the fertility of the clover-seed in the same 
place. Both Mr. Darwin and Professor Huxley make 


the assertion, and prove it. 


The clover-blossom has a long tube, in which its 
honey is concealed. Only one insect, the humble-bee, 
has a proboscis long enough to insert in the tube 


and extract the honey. 


Humble-bees are, therefore, the only insects at- 
tracted to clover-blossoms, and they alone fertilize 
the clover, by carrying the pollen from one blossom to 
The more bees there are 


| Which dovetails so neatly into the next that it is im- 


But field-mice feed upon humble-bees, and there- 
fore the more field-mice the fewer humble-bees, and 
the less clover-seed. 

Cats eat mice, and among the fields in the neigh- 
borhood of towns field-mice are less numerous than 
elsewhere, owing to the presence of cats. The more 
cats the fewer mice, the more humble-bees and the 
more clover-seed. 

This is the limit of Mr. Darwin’s chain of causa- 
tion. But Professor Huxley adds a link thereto. 
Old maids, he says, are great cat-keepers; therefore, 
the more old maids in a certain district, the greater 
the number of cats, the fewer the mice, the more 
bees, and the more clover-seed. 

We may .mile at this connection of two unlike 
facts, spinsters and clover-seed, but it illustrates 
what men of science call the balance of nature. Mr. 
Grant Allen, from whose essay we have quoted this 
illustration, thus explains the phrase: 

“The world around us is a vast, interlacing whole, 
a complex system of innumerable parts, each of 


possible to alter one of the pieces in the least degree 
without upsetting the harmony of the whole sur- 
rounding and adjacent portions.” 


————_—_—_+9+ — 
A GOOD SCHOOL. 


One of the most interesting schools in the city of 
New York is connected with and supported by the 
firm of Hoe & Company, manufacturers of saws 
and printing presses. The firm employs about a 
thousand men, and usually has in its shops two hun- 
dred and fifty boys learning their trade. To construct 
the immense and rapid printing press now used re- 
quires the most accurate and skilful machinists, and 
the Hoe brothers perceived that boys at present have 
not a fair chance to acquire accuracy and skill. 





Accordingly, some time ago, they founded their 
school, in which their apprentices receive, five even- 
ings in each week, nine months in the year, the best 
instruction in the principles of their trade. 

Two skilful draughtsmen give instruction in ma- 
chine drawing. Other teachers carry the boys for- 
ward in arithmetic, algebra and geometry. The 
principles of mechanics are thoroughly taught, as 
well as illustrated by apparatus. Occasionally a short 
lecture is given on the rights and duties of a citizen, 
or on some interesting point of history or geography. 
At six o’clock in the evening, when the day’s work 
is over, the boys find ready for them near the school- 
rooms a lunch, which is furnished free by the firm 
to save the boys from loss of time in going home. At 
half-past six the session begins, and lasts an hour and 
a half, and the pupils have still a good part of the 
evening at their disposal. 

This school is equally beneficial to the apprentices 
and to the enlightened men who employ them. The 
boys get knowledge of geometry and mechanics; the 
firm gets knowledge of the boys. When an appren- 
tice shows superior intelligence, manual dexterity, or 
business aptitude, the firm know it, and in due time 
he is placed where he will do most good to himself 
and to them. 





a 
ICELANDIC VENTILATION. 


Dwellers in high latitudes are obliged to economize 
in the matter of heat, and naturally become accus- 
tomed to breathing an atmosphere so close as to seem 
almost unendurable to a stranger from some milder 
clime. Indeed, it is one of the chief dangers of a 
Northern winter that it compels people to shut them. 
selves indoors. A tourist in Iceland writes: 


The bed I slept in, though exceedingly comfortable, 
was at the far end of the little chamber tenanted by 
all the male members of the family, and towards 
midnight I was aroused by an intense ee of suffo- 
cation, owing to the presence of so many large men 
in such a little air-tight box. 

I remonstrated, and our host, with the utmost 
ood-nature, jumped out of bed, exclaiming, “I un- 
erstand.” 

Going up to one of the timbers, which formed part 
of the support of the wall, he pulled out a cork from 
one of the knots, held it in his hand for half a min- 
ute, during which time perhaps six cubic inches of 
fresh air may have come in; and then, shudderin 
horribly, said we should catch our deaths of cold, 
hammered the cork in, and jumped back into bed. 





THE CAP FITTED HER. 


Dr. John Radcliffe was in his day the most famous 
physician in England. He numbered kings and 
queens among his patients, and received enormous 
fees. But he was fond of the bottle, and, as one 
writer says, was “often found in an over-stimulated 
condition.” 


Summoned one evening to a lady patient, he found 
himself too much inebriated to count her pulse, and 
so muttered, ‘“‘Drunk! dead drunk!” and hastened 
homeward. 

The next morning, while experiencing intense 
mortification over the recollection, he received a note 
from the same patient, in which she said that she 
knew only too well her own condition when he called, 
and begged him to keep the matter secret. 

She enclosed a hundred-pound note,—more, proba- 
bly, as a bribe to silence him, than out of appreciation 
of the skill which she attributed to him in under. 
standing her case. 





CONVINCING EVIDENCE. 


The difficulty in deciding questions of disputed au- 
thorship is well-known. The theory that Lord Bacon 
wrote the works which are commonly attributed to 
Shakespeare is a case in point. Below is reported a 
less celebrated case, and the grounds upon which it 
was decided: 


Lord William Paulet was said to be the author of a 
pamphlet called “The Snake in the Grass.” 

A gentleman who was abused in it sent him a 
challenge. Lord William protested his innocence, 
but the gentleman insisted upon a denial under his 
hand. Lord William took up a pen and began: 

“This is to savtefy that the book kalled the Snak”— 

“OQ my lord,” said the gentleman, “I am satisfied; 
your lordship has already convinced me you did not 
write the book.” 


+> 
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WHAT HE PLAYED. 


An organist had engaged to play at a concert to be 
given inachurch. No printed programmes had been 
prepared, but one of the concert committee announced 
each number from the stage. 

The organist, in telling the incident, said, “My 
selections consisted of a ‘Tarentelle’ and a ‘Fanfare,’ 
and, having noticed how careful the committee-man 
was to mangle everything he announced, I drilled 
him every chance I had 

“Just before he went out to announce me, I care- 








another on their hairy legs. 


frequenting a meadow, the larger will be its yield of 
clover-seed. 


fully gave him his lesson again; and this was the 
| awful result : ‘The professor will now play two pieces 
| —a Tantail and a Fantail,’ ” 


For Coughs, Colds and Consumption, use Vege- 
table Pulmonary Balsam. Cutler Bros., Boston, Mass. 
ee ee 
Spring medicine is a necessity for everybody. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best in the world, (Adv, 
ean Maasai es 
Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE HAIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a 
large proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, pre- 
pared expressly for this purpose. No other compound 
possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human hair. It is cone 
ceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the World, [Adv 


APRIL BARGAINS. 


We have selected from our PREMIUM LIsT the follow- 
ing popular articles, which we offer for the next thirty 
days at reduced prices. 

You will find each article described in the PREMIUM 
LIST we sent you last October. The page of the PRE- 
MIUM LIST on which each article is described is indl- 
cated. 

Springfield Fowling Piece, from $4 to $3.50, 
page 43 EFlobert Rifle, from $5.50 to &5, page 433, 
Double Barrel Breech Loading Shot Gun, from 
$15 to $12, page 433. Mechanical Organette, No. 
1, from $8 to $5, page 432. Decorated Tea Set, No. 
1124, from $9 to $8, page 422. Weeden Upright 
Steam Engine and the Merry Go-Round (by ex- 
press), from $2.25 to $1.56, page 428. Union Webb 








Hammock, from $1 to 75 cts., page 428. Reed’s 
Capitol, from $1 to 65 cents, page 428. Garnet 


Plush Dressing-Case, from $2.50 to $1.75, page 
424. Duplex Parlor Art Lamp, No. 1074, from 
$5 to $3.50, page 420. Improved Student’s Desk, 
from $2 to $1.50, page 42. French Achromatic 
Telescope, No. 1232-12, from $3 to $2.50, page 
413. Garnet Plush Autograph Album, No. 1163, 
from &1 to 75 cts., page 410. Marine Clock Move- 
ment, from $1 to 65 cts., page 424. 

About the Postage. You must send the postage 
called for in the PREMIUM LIST for each article named, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


COMFORT CORSET. 


Latest Siyle. No Bones to Break. 
FITS THE FORM PERFECTLY. 


Directions for Measure- 
ment for the 


LADIES’ CORSET. 


For the waist measure, 
draw the tape tight around 
the waist over the dress, and 
deduct two inches for thick- 
ness of clothes, 

For the shoulder measure, 
also taken over the dress, pass 
the tape around the shoulders 
(as shown in the illustration), 
draw moderately, not tight, 
and make no deduction, 

SIZES of the Ladies’ Comfort 
Corset in stock as follows:— 

Shoulder, 

82 3 36 






32 


Bt 
3 


IMPROVED PATTERN. 


a TB 
It is made of the finest Satin Jean 
and Satteen, White and Drab. 


The best testimony we can give as 
to the merit of this Corset and the 
solid satisfaction it has given to all 
using it, is the constantly increasing 
demand since its first introduction to 
the public some ten years 
ago. 

Our Trade Mark, ‘‘Com- 
fort Corset,” truly ex- 
presses the convenience and 
utility of the garment. 
Price of Ladies’ Corset 
$2.00, 1.75 & 1.50 
Sent by mail prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


















Send Waist and Shoulder Vj a 
measure taken as above, maby 
UT % 


mentioning Companion, to 
BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 76 Chauncy Street, Boston. 
Mestre. “7 Saw Her in Violet Time” and 60 pieces full 
J! ultzes, cte., 


sheet music size, with Songs, Marches, W: 
all for Lc. ** WHITE WINGS” and 100 songs, words, 








Publishers of the Youth’s Companion. 











BOSTON, MASS.’ 


1ce Music, with calls 
action guaranteed, or 
Wash.st..Boston, Mass, 


and music, 8c. 114 piec 
and figures complete, ° 


es of Dar 
Yoe. Sz : 
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FOOD AND 


cure disease: hence the superiority of 
various Complaints of the Stomach. 


Blood ; thus reaching the Malady in two 


“T was completely cured of Dyspep- 
sia, after taking a few bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla,’’ writes Henry Cobb, of 41 
Russell st., Charlestown, Mass. 


“Last year I suffered severely from 
Dyspepsia and Loss of Appetite. Two 
beetles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me.”’ 
—Alfred Sandblom, 207 Lawrence st., 
Lowell, Mass. 


José M. Aguayo, Vice-Consul of Italy, 
Boston, writes that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
in connection with Ayer’s Pills, cured 
him of Dyspepsia, which had become so 
bad as to affect his mental powers. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has benefited me 
wonderfully,” certifies D. M. Fisher, 
Oswego, N ‘*T had no appetite, was 
restless at night, and very much debil- 
itated. After taking two bottles of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, my strength and 
appetite returned, and my health was 
completely restored.” 


Sold by all Drugzgists. 


MEDICINE. | 





Almost any kind of food may satisfy hunger, but only pure medicines can 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a remedy for 
This preparation acts effectively, both as 


an Alterative and Tonic—directly on the part affected, and indirectly through the 


ways. 


}. J. Bodemer, 145 Columbia st., 
Cambridgeport, Mass., says: “I have 
been a great sufferer from Dyspepsia, 
but have cured myself, and saved the 
expense of doctors’ bills, by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 

“T have lately been a sufferer from 


Dyspepsia and Nervousness,” writes 
W. Rose, N. Dighton, Mass. ‘After 


taking two bottles of Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, I feel as well and strong as ever.” 

Mrs. A. L. Chase, Dover, N. H., states 
that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla entirely cured 
her of Dyspepsia and Erysipelas, for 
which diseases she had tried various 
other remedies without relief. 


John S. Clarke, 283 Shawmut ave., 
Boston, writes: “I have been suffering 
for years past with Dyspepsia, General 
Debility, and Insomnia. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla has entirely cured me within the 
past three months.” 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 











«Why, | didn’t know that Azaleas 
“They have no perfume. 
so fragrant.” 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES 
name and address for Price-List to the manutecwurer 
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such an exq 


had uisite odor.” 


It is the EDENIA on my handkerchief that is 


LUNDBORC’S PERFUME EDENIA. 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vietnity, send your 


‘s. 


OUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 
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For the Companion, 
THE TWO ELMS. 
A Legend of the 19th of April, 1776. 


Whoever comes up the avenue 

To Arlington, sees, as he rides through, 
Two aged elms, whose branches meet 
In a wide green arch above the street. 


On the brow of the slope, where the road dips down 
To Alewife Creek, that bounds the town,* 
Like a giant beside his giantess 
They stand, some dozen yards asunder, 
With their mighty arms outspread to bless 
The people, like pygmies, passing under, 


Two centuries with their snows have bent 
These faithful guardians of the land; 
And their broad branches have overspanned 
A nation that came, and a race that went. 


When the tribes filed down from Menotomy t 
‘To gaze at the ships of the pale-faced men, 
Or trade with the infant Colony, 
And taste their drink, this road was then 
An Indian trail; through this leafy door 
Passed painted sachem and s more, 
And red squaw, bearing her straight pappoose, 
Or hugging the bottle of flery juice. 








These trees were old when our sires were young, 
Over tory and rebel their green boughs swung, 
And many a pensive Puritan maid 

Has walked with her lover beneath their shade, 





And here they stood, as they stand to-day, 
n the clear moonlight 
Of that April night 
When Gage’s redeoats passed this way. t 


Far off their deep hearts heard the solemn 
Throbbing tread of the coming column; 
They hushed their whispering boughs and wondered, 
And the old giant averred it thundered. 
But when, through the willows that fringed the way, 
And the mists that over the lowland lay, 
Broke the bristling front of the g eight hundred, 
And through their branches the ht moon shone 
On slanted barrels, they uttered a groan; 
In their tough jackets their great hearts throbbed, 
And their arms grew gnarly and knotted or Knobbed, 
In vain endeavors to smite the foe: 
And this is the way, 
The legends say, 
Their shoulders got huinped and twisted so, 
Just as they are to-day. § 











J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


* Alewife Creek here separates Arlington from Cam- 
bridge. 
The Indian and early colonial name for the region 
later known as West Cambridge, now Arlington, 
¢ On the march to Lexington and Concord, 
§ Since these lines were composed, one of the old elms 
has been removed, 
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For the Companion. 


KEEPING LENT. 


In a certain village the Episcopalian denomina- 
tion largely predominated, and, as there was little 
antagonism there between the different sects, the 
season of Lent became gradually the period of 
marked attention to religious subjects in the whole 
community. This was especially the case among 
the school-girls, who this year entered enthusiasti- 
cally into the “keeping of Lent.” 

The P wded it as a fashionable 
observance, ate no desserts, wore no bright colors, 
and went to church every afternoon. 
their classmates without reason, 
that they made up for the lack of pies and pud- 
dings with unlimited candy; that their new grey 
gowns were very becoming, and that they rewarded 
themselves for their church-going by a long stroll 
with their boy-admirers afterwards. 

The M——s, with their cousins, made pincush- 
ions and dressed dolls for a fair, which they held 
in their parlors for the benefit of an Indian school 
in Montana. ‘Their mothers, brothers and friends 
bought the dolls and cushions at ruinous prices, 
and secretly groaned at the tumult and trouble. 

“T would rather,” Mrs. M—— said, “have 
given a check for twice the money than have 
borne the annoyance and discomfort. But it gave 
the girls a great deal of fun.” 

When the money was earned, the girls took no 
further account of it; they had never seen, and 
never would see, the recipients of their alms, and, 
in fact, took no human interest in them. 

Another family of girls collected all their worn 
garments, and spent every afternoon in cutting 
them down and re-making them for the children 
of a poor widow, who, but for their help, would 
have gone cold and half-naked through the win- 
ter. It was tedious, disagreeable work, but the 
poor little orphans whom they clothed grew very 


—S, W ho re 








declared, not 


near and dear to them as they worked, and they | 
felt humbly akin to Him who took the little chil- | 


dren in His arms and blessed them. 

Sarah T , & younger sister in a large family, 
who had a hot temper and an unruly tongue, re- 
solved during Lent to try to get the better of 
these, her enemies. She kept silence under the 
teasing of her thoughtless brothers, or answered 
gently ; she set herself to find work in the house- 
hold which she could do, to lift the load from her 
overworked mother. 

She planned pleasant little surprises for he 
father when he came home tired and gloomy ; and 
she sought out ways to show simple, homely kind- 
nesses to the servants. She had many failures, 
and broke down miserably every day in her efforts 
to be gentle and helpful. But she came back to 
God incessantly for His help, and struggled on 
again. 

Which of these girls best understood the mean- 
ing and intention of Lent? 

It is in some Christian 
churches to commemorate the fasting and tempta- 
tions of Christ in the wilderness. It is 


a season appointed 


not ¢s- 


Some of | 


sential that the individual believer should “keep” 
any especial forty days. But it is necessary that 
all men and women should at times withdraw 
themselves from the world, to examine their own 
condition before God, and to try to bring them- 
selves nearer to Him, by prayer and hearty, help- 
ful work. 

“Salute thyself. See what thy soul doth wear,” 
George Herbert urges us, and godly old Cyprian 
asks, “If He went apart and prayed who was 
without sin, doth it not become you, a sinner, to 
pray ad 





THE TRAVELLER’S TREE. 


A European traveller, on his way from the coast of 
Madagascar to the capital, Tananarivo, in the inte- 
rior, had emptied his water-flask, and was suffering 
from thirst. He asked one of the natives of his 
party when he should be able to obtain water. “Any 
time you like,” said the native, smiling. The Euro- 
pean saw no sign of springs or water; but the natives 
conducted him to a group of tall, palm-like trees 
standing in a cluster on the edge of the forest, with 
straight trunks and bright green, broad leaves, grow- 
ing from the opposite sides of the stalk, and making 
the tree appear like a great fan. The white man 
gazed admiringly at the tree. “You think it is a fine 
tree,” said the native, “but I will show you what it 
is good for.” 


He pierced the root of one of the leaf-stems, at the 
point where it joined the tree, with his spear, where- 
upon a stream of clear water spurted out, which the 
European caught in his water-can, and found cool, 
fresh, and excellent to drink. 

The party having satisfied their thirst and taken a 
supply, the native who had spoken went on: 

“This tree, which is good for us in more ways than 
one, we call the traveller’s tree.” 

“But where does the water come from that the tree 
contains?” asked the white man. “Is it taken up 
from the soil?” 

“Oh, no,” said the native. ‘The leaves drink in the 
rain that falls on them, and when it has passed all 
through them, it becomes very pure and sweet.” 

“And are there many of these trees on the island?” 

“There are so many that sometimes one sees no 
other trees for a mile; and very often we take no 
provision of water when we travel, because we know 
thht we shall find the traveller’s tree.” 

“And you say there are other things that they are 
good for?” 

The native answered by asking another question. 

**Do you remember,” he said, ‘‘the village that we 
passed through this morning, with its wooden huts 
roofed over with leaves? Those huts were made of 
nothing but the traveller’s tree. The wood splits 
easily, but makes tough planks for floors, and the 
walls of the houses are made of the bark. 

“With the branches we make the rafters, and the 
leaves cover the roof. But this is not all that the 
good tree does. We are coming soon to a village 
whose people I know, and I will show you more.” 

The native was eager in his haste to show to the 
traveller what the tree still had in store for him, and 
the European, for his part, felt no little curiosity. 
hey arrived soon at the village, and the guide con- 
ducted the traveller to the hut of a friend, who re- 
ceived them very hospitably, and soon spread a meal 
for them. 

First he placed upon a sort of table a spread made 
of some vegetable substance, very light and pretty; 
then he set before his guests two drinking vessels of 
a material which the white man did not recognize ; 
and then he gave them two utensils, which, although 
rude in shape, served in the stead of knife and fork. 

In the midst of the table he placed a large bowl, 
filled with cream of very appetizing appearance. In 
another vessel there was a quantity of oil, with al- 
monds floating upon it. 

“Before we begin,” said the guide, “I must tell 
you what I promised. Everything that there is upon 
this table comes from the traveller’s tree. You see 
this tablecloth? It is made of the fibres of the 
leaves of the tree. 

“These drinking-cups, these plates, these knives, 
are made of the wood or the bark of the tree. What 
you take to be cream is a dish made of the seeds of 
the tree, pounded up with meal, and mixed with a 
kind of milk drawn from the trunk of the tree. 

“What you think are almonds are little cakes made 
of these seeds, and the oil is pressed from the skin 
or shuck of the seed. As for the water you are about 
to drink, you know that already. And we get not 
only these things, but some of the people of Mada- 
gascar have made a kind of cloth that they wear out 
of the fibre of the wood.” 






+o 
WASHINGTON’S PUGNACITY. 


Washington was pugnacious by nature. When the 
occasion demanded fighting, he would fight. It was 
this fact, along with his prudence, which made him 
commander of the Virginia forces, during the French 
Indian war. The pugnacious element of his charac- 
ter made more striking the cautious, dilatory, delay 
ing policy which marked him as the chief of the 
Army of the Revolution. The situation demanded 
the Fabian strategy, which, declining to risk a battle 
save when there was no alternative but to fight or 
surrender, harassed the enemy by marches, counter. 
| marches and sudden attacks. 





His clear perception of the things which must not 


be done, as well as of those which must be done, en-- 


abled him to form his —.- His self-control and 
| staying power enabled him to resist his natural com- 
| butiveness and the tremnedous pressure exerted on 
him by Congress and the people. In all human 
| probability there was no other general who could 
j}have led the American army from Cambridge to 
Yorktown, 

An event, associated with Washington’s sojourn at 
Cambridge, illustrates his pugnacity and strength. 
Among the regiments encamped there were two the 
soldiers of which did not fraternize, Colonel Glover’s 
Marblehead soldiers and Morgan’s Virginia riflemen. 
| The Virginians ridieuled the uncouth dialect and 
short, round jackets of the fishermen; the Marble. 
headers made fun of the hunting-shirts and orna. 
| mented leggins of the riflemen. 
|} One morning, Glover announced at head-quarters 
that there was a riot between the two regiments 
which their officers could not quell. Washington 
mounted his horse, which was kept saddled, and gal- 
| loped to the camp. 
| ‘The two regiments had rushed from words to 


T | blows, and a thousand yelling, fighting men greeted 


the general, as he ordered Pompey, his servant, to 
dismount and let down the bars which closed the en- 
trance to the camp. 

Pompey was obeving, when the impatient com- 
mander, spurring his horse, leaped over the servant's 
head, cleared the bars, and dashed among the rioters. 

rhrowing the bridle to Pompey, who had followed 
ona run, Washington thrust his way into the thickest 
of the fight. Seizing two brawny riflemen by the 
throat, he held them at arm’s length, shook them and 
gave them a scolding in language that was emphatic. 

lhe angry soldiers fell back, awed by the command. 
ing presence and physical strength of their chief. 
| Then releasing his hold on the two riflemen, he called 
the officers around him, and with their aid marched 
| the combatants to their respective camps. 
Having given orders that would prevent the recur- 
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rence of a riot, he cantered away, leaving all aston-| As they did not desire to push matters too far, they 


ished at the ge and moral eruption from the 
self-contained, mild-speaking commander-in-chief. 

The Hebrew proverb, which praises a man for rul- 
ing his own spirit, is based on the supposition that | 
the man has a spirit whose temper requires to be 
controlled. It does not address itself to the ‘‘goody- 
goody” man, whose character contains nothing that 
needs to be conquered by himself. 


———_—+or— 
For the Companion. 
COME UNTO ME. 


I hear the low voice call that bids me come— 
Me, even me, with all my grief opprest, 
With sins that burden my unquiet breast, 
And in my heart the longing that is dumb, 
Yet beats forever, like a muffled drum, 
For all delights whereof 1, dispossest, 
Pine, and repine, and find no peace nor rest 
This side the haven where He bids me come. 
He bids me come, and lay my sorrows down, 
And have my sins washed white by His dear grace; 
He smiles—what matter, then, though all men frown? 
Naught can affright me, held in His embrace; 
And if His welcome home the end may crown, 
Shall I not hasten to that heavenly place? 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
+O 
HUNTING ALLIGATORS. 

“Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook?” is 
the scornful challenge in the book of Job. But man 
will conquer by cunning where he cannot cope by 
physical prowess; and hunters pursuing monsters 
“bigger” than themselves are justified in getting 
what advantage of them they can—as the alligator- 
shooters do down in Florida. A correspondent of 
Field says: 


The only way to hunt alligators with any chance of 
success, is to go on a dark, still night, three or more in 
a boat. One man sits in the bow, with a bull’s-eye 
lantern fixed on his hat to shine on their eyes, and 
armed with a rifle or shot-gun. A second man sits 
close behind him, with a harpoon, and number three 
paddles the boat noiselessly along the shore. 

No one speaks, as the alligators are supposed to 
be able to hear the least whisper. When the man 
with the lantern “shines” one, he directs the paddler 
by signs, and the boat is sent steadily toward it, and 
a bullet or a charge of buckshot is sent crashing 
through its head from as short a vnge as possible. 
Number two then takes the gun, and hands number 
one the harpoon, which he drives into the alligator 
before it sinks. It is then hauled alongside, and the 
head is taken, to be afterward buried and allowed to 
rot till the teeth fall out. The teeth are good ivory, 
and make good ornaments when well mounted. 

When harpooned, before they are quite dead, the 
huge reptiles will sometimes give a little play; but, 
as the range is so close, it is almost impossible to 
miss, and after a shot they are generally too sick to 
do more than splash with their tails till all in the boat 
are soaked. 

A great deal depends on the man who paddles, for 
if he does not make a straight course, —a difficult 
thing to do in an unwieldy, flat-bottomed boat, — and 
if the light is taken off the eyes for a second, or the 
least splash is made, the alligator will go down. 
There are lots of small ones, from a foot and a half 
to two feet long, and their eyes shine just as large 
and bright as do those of one twelve feet long. 

Last summer I found what I supposed to be an 
alligator’s nest in a belt of palmetto scrub near a 
large pond. It was a mound some twelve feet round, 
and one foot high in the middle. It had been broken 
into, probably by a skunk, and bits of eggshell were 
scattered all round. The shell greatly resembles that 
of the turtle’s egg, but is coarser. To judge from 
the remains, the eggs must have been nearly as large 
as a swan’s. 


~> 
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TRADING ON SENTIMENT. 


In Roumania and other countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope it is the custom of the people to observe All 
Saints’ Day by hanging colored lanterns over the 
graves of the dead in the evening. This creates a 
demand for such lamps and lanterns for the occasion, 
and a brisk trade naturally springs up in the streets. 
The methods of this open-air trade are made plain in 
the following account of them by Mr. W. J. Tucker: 


“My master,” said a man to one of these dealers, 
“told me to get the three dozen lamps and one dozen 
lanterns for this money. Come, Moses, let me have 
them!” 

“Cracked and damaged ones, if you like, but not 
these without a single flaw! Did you ever see such 
glass? There are more colors than ever the finest 
rainbow has here. Gems, the whole lot of them— 
twinkling like stars, dazzling like the fiercest sun- 
rays, glittering like diamonds! May I be drowned, 
burnt, murdered, poisoned, shot, strangled, hanged, 
before I accept your offer!” 

“Then I shan’t take them,” said the man, moving 
away. 

«Take them you shall, you must! What a bargain! 
Let us do business; but what is your last price, for 
they are yours!” 

The man named it. 

“Never!” cried the Jew. “Buy my mother-in-law 
if you will, but my lamps, never!” 

“I'll give you one florin more,”’ said the man. 

“What’s one florin? Yhere’s one florin? One 
florin’s mud! What can I begin with one florin 
more? Come, let us make a bargain, a grand, glori- 
ous, magnificent, delightful, superb, unrivailed bar- 
gain for you; but for me, Moses, the son of Isaac 
and the son of Rebecca, the nephew of Ephraim and 
Sarah, a bad, wretched, hateful, beastly, low, ten- 
times-accursed bargain!”’ 

The man neglected his opportunity, and the Jew 
addressed himself to the crowd in the street. 

“Think, gentlemen, magnates, nobles, every one of 
you, of your own deaths, of your weeping wives, 
your sobbing daughters, your sorrowing sons! They 
all will remember you with more tender affection, 
with the thought in their minds, ‘He bought of 
Moses, the son of Isaac, twinkling, dazzling, glitter- 
ing lamps and lanterns for us all, the likes of which 
shall never be seen again!” 


—+or 
THREE WRONG GUESSES. 


Frederick Smith, who lived in Randolph County, 
N. C., during the War of the Revolution, had a diffi- | 
cult part to play. He was indifferent to the king’s 
claims, and he cared little for the cause of the colo- | 
nies. If people wished to be patriots and fight the | 
British troops, Smith was willing, provided he was | 
not disturbed in his log-cabin, which was filled with 
“olive plants” in the form of little Smiths. 








Smith, being a quiet man, with little shrewdness, | 
and no convictions, was willing to side with those in 
whose ouee he found himself, whether Whig or | 
Tory. But his plastic nature was the eccasion of sev- 
eral difficulties. Small parties of Whigs would as- 
sume the costume or badges of Tories, and go about 
the country, picking up reticent friends of King 
George. One day a party of Whigs, disguised as To- 
ries, came upon Smith. Not knowing him, they asked 
the usual question, ““Whom are you for?” 

Smith answered, “I: am for the King, God bless 
him!” 

“Are you?” replied the leader; “then we'll hang 
ou!” andina minute or two Smith was dangling 





rom the limb of a tree. 





; soon cut him down and let him go, with the warning 
| to change his politics. 


Not long after, a party of 
Tories, disguised as Whigs, ranging in the neighbor- 
hood, asked hin again, ** Whom are you for?” 

“I’m for the Colonies and Independence!” ex- 
claimed Smith. 

‘Hang the rebel up!” exclaimed the leader. 

Smith went up, hung as long as he could without 
suffocating, was lowered to the ground, and dismissed 
with the injunction to come out for King George, or 
he would certainly hang until dead the next time. 

The months passed, and the war was almost fin. 
ished, when Smith was suddenly surprised by a party 
of armed men. 

“Whom are you for?” shouted the leader. 

Poor Smith was in a fix. He had answered that 
question twice before, and each time the answer had 
choked him. A happy thought struck him. 

“I’m for the devil,” said he, with a chuckle. 

“Are you? Then the sooner we send you to your 
master the better!” replied the leader. 

A grape-vine was put around Smith’s neck; one 
end was thrown over the limb of a tree; a dozen men 
pulled on that end, and Smith went up. The party, 
save one, rode away, leaving Smith dancing in air. 

That one, making an excuse, stayed behind and 
cut Smith down before he had expired. 


+o 
REGARDLESS OF EXPENSE. 


No sensible person can feel anything but respect 
for the frugal habits of thrifty people. These are 
often formed by the practice of a good deal of self- 
denial, and the cheerful giving-up of many plans. 
Such sacrifices tend to make the country rich, and 
the people strong in character. But when care for 
money is perverted, or becomes too great, it appears 
at once ridiculous, as in the case of the youth who 
was attending a country fair, and who was desirous 
of treating his sweetheart to a ribbon. 


He learned that some ribbon which took the young 
lady’s fancy was held at five cents a yard. Fully 
realizing that the occasion warranted unusual ex- 
travagance, he called out, “We'll not be shabby for 
once! Whang her off a quarter of a yard on’t!”’ 

A story very similar to this was used by Dr. Gibson 
in the preparation of his lectures on the folk-lore of 
the lake district, a part of England made interesting 
by the residence of Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
Miss Martineau, and many other famous persons. 

A farmer, in very comfortable circumstances and 
respectably connected, being ill, his appetite, very 
much to his own disgust, became dainty and difficult 
to suit. One day, casting about for something he 
could relish, he at length asked me if a bit of cheese 
would do him any harm. 

Now the principal merit of the cheese made by the 
dairywomen in his vicinity, which, as its makers 
boast, is ‘clear beath o’ dirt and butter,” is its ex- 
treme slowness of digestion, and this, of course, was 
out of the question as a dainty for a delicate stom- 
ach. But, anxious to indulge his fancy for any food 
not grossly improper, I told him that a bit of good 
cheese would do little harm. 

“Oh,” said the sick farmer, ‘‘ye mean gud Lankis- 
ter cheese?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “good cheese, such as you may 
buy at the grocers’ shops.” 

His face immediately assumed an expression show- 
ing that he had made up his mind to do something 
tremendous, and, striking his hand upon the bed, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘I’ll send for a quarter of a pund on’t!” 





iccsiice atest 
SAXON NEEDLE-WORK. 


A traveller in Hungary writes entertainingly of the 
simple home-life and industries of the Saxon part of 
the population. The embroidered work done by the 
young girls, as young as six years, was displayed 
most frequently and with the greatest pride. The 
account of this will remind many of those samplers 
which used to be wrought in bright colors by little 
Saxon girls in New England not many generations 
ago. 


There were innumerable articles, most of which 
were handsomely embroidered in a diversity of pat- 
terns, whilst towels and table-cloths were adorned 
with stitched scrolls, bearing in letters red, blue, and 
black, Saxon quotations and proverbs, together with 
Scriptural verses, the letters being all embroidered 
with great accuracy and precision. 

There was one laborious piece of needle-work the 
size of a very large sheet. It was of coarse, homespun 
linen, and was to serve the purpose of a ‘‘Himmel- 
bett” cover. The broad embroidery surrounding it 
was the labor of months, all the work of the little 
girl before me. 

It was centered by a bridal hymn, the letters worked 
in colors. Similar bed-covers were then shown me, 
which for generations had passed from mother to 
daughter, each generation adding to the number. 
On most of the elaborate pieces of needle - work 
the name of the original owner was stitched, as also 
the date of completion. 

One of these heirlooms in particular, the colors of 
which were faded, bore the following inscription : 

JOHANNAH SCHUHMANN. 

Anno 1647. 

So may my home indeed be blest 
With godly fear and hope and rest, 
Then shall my prayer through life be still, 
“Great God, I live to do Thy will!” 
Whilst sorrow, mirth, 
Whilst death and birth, 
Upon this earth 
Abound, 


Around. Amen. 


4 
+o 


KEEPING A SECRET. 


It was an old heathen who said that the thing he 
most regretted in life was that he had ever trusted a 
woman with a secret. He should have been more 
careful in choosing the woman for his confidence. 
Perhaps he had to do with one who could be guilty 
of this: 





“IT heard something very surprising to-day,” she 
said to a neighbor, ‘‘but I promised not to mention it 
to any one, and so I won't. 

«Anyhow, I don’t believe it, and I hope it aint true, 


| for Mrs. Blank and I have always been such good 


friends that I’d hate awfully to believe that her hus- 
band had been found guilty of a defalcation, as they 
say he has, and I—Oh mercy, goodness on us! what 
have I said? I really didn’t mean to tell! Don’t men- 
tion it to any one for the world!” 


ee 
SMARTER THAN HE LOOKED. 


The smart young clerk who tried to raise a laugh 
at the expense of a “country cousin,” illustrated the 
truth of the old aphorism in regard to looks being 
very deceptive. He received his lesson. 

“See that country cousin over there by the stove?” 
inquired a Harlem clerk of another yesterday, as a 
rural-appearing customer entered and gianced curi- 
ously about the store. 

“Yes, I see him. What of it?” 


“Watch me take him down. Say, mister,” the cute 
clerk continued, addressing the supposed greenhorn, 
“we don’t keep whiskey.” 

“Wall, sonny, all I’ve got ter say is that it ’d save 
you a pile of trav’l ef yer did,” was the prompt reply. 
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For the Companion. 
APRIL SHOWERS. 


Oh, dolly, dear! it rains again! 
The sky is always crying! 

And just as I had got your clothes 
Out on the line a-drying! 

It’s rained most ev’ry day this week ; 
And yesterday, you ’member, 

It poured all day a steady stream ; 
It seems just like November! 

And Tuesday when I went to ride 
And wore my Sunday bonnet, 

When I got home I counted more 
Than thirteen spots upon it! 


But mamma says I love the buds, 
(And so I do—most dearly !), 

And it’s the rain that brings them out; 
And that I see quite clearly. 





And mamma says that those who seek 
The lovely sweet May flowers, 

Must not complain if it should rain 
A hundred April showers. 


So, dolly, dear, I’ll wash again 
To-morrow for my baby; 
And then we’ll lift the mosses up 
And find some blossoms, maybe. 
M. B. W. 


4 
or 





For the Companion. 
TINY’S TONGUE. 


“Do, Tiny, stop talking a few 
minutes!” said Sister Bessie. ‘I 
do not think you have been quiet 
since you opened your eyes this 
morning.” 

“I do s’pose I have, "Lisbeth 
Corning!” said Tiny. ‘“‘And if ’twas 
me, and I hadn’t but one poor little 
sister, seems as if I should want to 
hear her talk ’most all the time.” 

“But, Tiny, our bodies need rest, 
or they will wear out, and it would 
be sad indeed if you should talk 
so much now that your tongue 
should be worn out so you couldn’t 
speak a word after a while.” 

Tiny looked rather frightened at 
this, and climbed up to the looking- 
glass to investigate. 

‘There, Bessie, ’tisn’t wored out 
a single speck, and ’tisn’t tired, 
either. It looks just pursackly the 
same as ever; and besides, I should 
s'pose if anybody’s tongue wored 
out, *twould be Cousin Jim’s. He 
talks every minute, and you don’t 
tell him it makes you tired to hear 
him. I don’t think J’ve hardly said 
a thing this morning.” 

“You haven’t said very much, I 
know,” laughed Bessie. ‘You are 
like a good many great talkers in 
that respect.” 

“I wish mamma was here!” 
sighed the little girl. ‘She loves to 


| girl. Sixty seconds more passed, and Tiny walked 
the floor with her small hands pressed tightly 
over her mouth. 
reached the limit of her endurance. 

asked. 

Bessie. 

“T’d rather not have any doll than to keep still an 
hour. 
an hour, "Lisbeth ?” 


Bessie, without looking up from her letter-writing. 


swer. 


again. 


clock. Then there was a sob from the low chair. 
“Tsn’t it half an hour?” asked Tiny. “If ’tisn’t 
I don’t want any tea-set, Lisbeth.” 
“Tt is only six minutes, dear, and I have one 
more letter to write. 


Another minute, and she had 


“TIsn’t it more than an hour, Bessie?” she 
“Why, no, child; it is hardly begun,” answered 
“Seems as if ’twas a whole week,”’ sighed Tiny. 
What will you give me to keep still half 


‘A china tea-set, painted by hand,” answered 


“Oh, how nice to play parties with! Will you| Bessie bent down and kissed the sweet, rosy 
truly, Bess ?” face. 
“Yes, if you do not speak again,” was the an-| ‘Yes, dear,” she said. ‘You haven’t spoken a 


Tiny sat down once more, and the conflict began 
This time it lasted six minutes by the 





Cannot you possibly be! 


quiet for ten minutes, and then you may talk 
until bed-time.” 


in a hopeless tone. 


cushion, and there was no sound in the room but 
the scratching of the pen. Fifteen minutes passed 
and the last letter was sealed. 


claimed Bessie. 
be, after all, without her prattle. Tiny, dear!” 


minutes ?” she asked. 


word, and now you may put on your cloak and 
hood and go with me to mail my letters, and Mr. 
Stewart shall give you the very biggest orange in 
his store.” 


gleefully. 
time, won’t you, "Lisbeth? ’cause my tongue is 
so tired resting so long.” 


“What will you give me if I will?” asked Tiny, 
“A big orange,” answered Bessie, smiling. 


This time Tiny buried her face in the sofa- 


How still it was! 
“Why, the dear child is sound asleep!” ex- 
‘*What a dreary world it would 


Tiny was wide awake ina moment. “Is it ten 


“Oh, I’m so glad!” said Tiny, dancing about 
“And you'll let me talk most all the 


Juuiua D. Peck. 

























hear me talk, and I presume she’s 
most crying now to hear me. It 
doesn’t ever make her tired.” 

“Oh, yes, it did, Tiny. She was so tired she 
had to go to Aunt Rachel’s to rest.” 

“ *T wasn't me at all that made her,”’ said Tiny. 
“’Twas the lumonia—don’t you know it was, 
*Lisbeth ?” 

‘‘Well, may be it was partly pneumonia,” said 
Bessie. ‘But now, dear, you really must be 
quiet, for I want to write mamma a letter, and I 
cannot think while you are chattering.” 

“What will you give me, ’Lisbeth, if I won’t 
speak for an hour ?” 

“A whole hour? Why, I'll give you a Paris 
doll, with a silk dress and a diamond necklace.” 

“Oh! Oh! How splendid!” cried the delighted 
child. ‘How long is an hour, Bessie ?” 

“Look at the clock, dear. The short pointer is 
at two; when it reaches the next figure, three, it 
will be an hour. Now begin, and don’t speak 
again until you hear it strike.” 

‘Wait till I’m ready,” said Tiny. 
just ask if I can whisper ?” 

“No, indeed,”’ said Bessie. 

“T can sneeze, can’t I?” asked the child. 

“Yes, if it is necessary.” 

‘And will the dolly have a hat, with a white 


“T want to 


feather? I guess mamma will be surprised to see 
it.” 

“So shall I,’’ laughed Bessie. ‘Now are you 
ready ?” 

“Qh dear! I want to just ask if it can talk 
and’... 


“Yes,” said Bessie. ‘It will converse fluently 
in several languages; but if you speak again I 
shall withdraw my offer.” 

Tiny took her low chair and seated herself in 
front of the clock, and there was silence for the 
space of two minutes, while Bessie wrote rapidly. 


Backward and forward, with skip and with prance, 
Never so novel and charming a dance! 


Tra la la, spinning away like a top! 
Soon ’twill be time for the dancers to stop; 
Tra la la, tra la la, whirling they go, 
Little Miss Topsy and young Master Snow! 


EmMA C, Down. 


For the Companion. 


A WALTZ. 


Tra la la, time for the waltz to begin! 
Toilets completed from tail-tip to chin; 

Tra la la, tra la la, see how they go, 

Little Miss Topsy and young Master Snow! 


Little Miss Topsy is black as the night, 
Young Master Snow as a snowflake is white; 
Brilliant in contrast, you'll surely agree, 
When ’tis your fortune these waltzers to see. 


Black paws confidingly clasping the white, 
Black feet and white feet in rhythmical flight; 
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For the Companion. 
ON GRANDMA’S WRIST. 


“What did make that mark on your wrist, 
gramma ?” 

Ava was on her cricket at grandma’s feet, and 
grandma was toeing off a wee stocking. Ava, 
looking up, saw a long, white scar on grandma’s 
wrist; and because she always wanted to know 
about everything, she wanted to know about that. 

‘*‘What did, gramma ?” 

Grandma smiled. ‘That is part of the letter 
‘M,’” said she. 

“Oh, tell me!” cried Ava. She knew there was 
a story to it. 

So grandma folded the stocking, and took off 
her glasses, and took up Ava. And this is the 
story she told: 

“Once, when I was a little girl, I had a pretty 
little white-handled penknife. It was very pretty, 
and small and sharp; and I thought it would be 
the nicest thing in the world to do, to cut my 
name on the trunk of one of the poplar-trees up 
in the sheep-pasture. 

“So, one sunny afternoon, I put on my shaker- 
bonnet and took my penknife, and went down the 
lane, and over the brook, and up the stony hill, to 





Then there was a long-drawn sigh from the little 





| the row of poplars. 


“T found a nice, smooth place in the bark, and 
began to cut ‘M.’” 

** *M’ stands for Marcella,” said Ava. 

“Yes,” said grandma; “and that was what I 
was trying to make. I cut the first stroke very 
nicely ; but just as I was cutting the second one, 
my knife slipped, and down it came along my 
wrist. 

“How I screamed! but I held the cut tight 
together, and took off my apron and tied it round 
my wrist. And then, when I couldn’t see the 
blood, I thought of my knife, which I had 
dropped, and began to look for it. 

“But I couldn’t find it, though I searched all 
around the tree. I did find, however, atiny round 
hole close by a root, and into that I felt sure my 
knife had gone. I feel just as sure of it now.” 

“Didn't you ever get it?” asked Ava. 

“No,” answered grandma. 


ys 
or 





STANDING at the window one day, the children 
saw a little boy running along the street. 

“That’s a Potter boy,” said Elsie. 

“His name is Charley,” Eva said; “‘gramma 
told me so.” 

“Well,” answered Elsie, ‘‘his outside name's 





Potter, atiyhow.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
z. 
CHARADE. 


My first can run on two legs, 
Or it can climb with four, 
And when the need is great, its tail 
Will serve as one leg more. 
My second hasn’t any legs, 
And yet it runs away 
Unless a fairy locks it up 
And guards it day by day. 


My whole is loved by children, 
Because it brings the flowers, 

It coaxes them with sunshine, 
It hastens them with showers. 


2. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL RAINBOW. 


lake in Minnesota. 

town near Vaucluse, France. 

sea on the coast of China. 

4. A bay in Lake Michigan. 

5. A range of mountains in East Australia. 

6. A North American bird of the finch family 


1,.A 
2.A 
3, A 


which winters in South America. 


7. A township in Fairfield County, Ohio. 
3. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 
The omitted words are formed from those omitted 


from the fourth and last lines. 


King John wished to pass through the meadow ****, 
Which belonged to a people, I understand, 

Who from wisdom to folly could readily ******, 

As you'll see when I’ve told you the *#*###* Here, 
Should the king once pass through the meadow, 


*twould ** 
A road for the public thereafter, you 


And so they refused him the passage ; 
but **! 

He sent men to punish them roundly, 
when **! 


Kivi 


The people were doing such odd 
things and queer, 
That the men thought their wits 


must be quite out of ****, 

Some, to shade a large grove, placed 
on top of a **** 

Their wagons. Some tried to drown 
eels in a ****, 

Some rolled yellow cheeses a-down 
from a hill, 

And thus they thought Nottingham 
market to fill. 

And some, still more foolish, were 
building a ***** 

Round a cuckoo which stood on a bush 
near the sedge. 

So King John was outwitted, but 
*twas not for this 

They called him John Lackland. 
Now, if you should miss 

The pith of my tale, and advise me 
to ****, 


I might show you, at Gotham, that 
Same *FFRRR HeK, 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


4. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
. +--+ > 2) ee & ® 
oT ee a ee ee | 
3*183 * * * &# & ke 
4% *]4 * *& * kh ke Ok & 
5 sh * 15 x ke *x * * 
6 * * * #16 *& & ee * 
Jeeae earn e eee 
Se# ee 64 i * 4 @ 
Q* * * * ek K1Q * * 
100*= ® * * 8 ek ek EOD * 
11** * * # * * & * OF 
Across. 


1. With quick discernment or pene- 
tration. 

2. A solid figure with seven sides. 

3. With excess of boldness. 

4. A member of a society opposed 
to all but native Americans. 

5. The act of expelling, or throwing 
off. 

6. The act oc adding after some- 
thing else said or written. 

7. A term applied to the wooden 
projections on each side of steamboats, 
within which are the paddle-wheels. 

8. Pertaining to instruction. 

9. Forms of oaths, 

10. Contemplations of 
past. 

11. A ruler of the church. 

Primals; 1to 11. The name of a celebrated Eng- 
lish poet, born on April 15, 1564. 

Diagonals: 12to 21. The name of an actor, who 
has done much in the revival of the above poet’s 
works. 5 ANN O’TATOR. 


CHARADE. 
(By sound.) 
. is a name, 
y second’s a pen, 
My whole is a blossom 
ithin your ken. 


something 





Answers to Puzzles in March 31, 
1. Mysterious. (Miss-tea-wry-us.) 





2. Frame. 
EKRwuorstTtrocr: 
SrtocKtxuwouns 
Q@ROUNDOAK 
BROOMCORWN 

Square. 

ODE 

DA Y 

E Y¥ E 
3 GOARA C 5. G B 
ANONA a8 A 0 Ss 
PotvwLyY P T B 
InvDRI EDtILE 
Fens fF oO L 
AT EL O FoR UM 
LEVEL T A 
EUFIN 
Capital—Capitol. A D 
' RAs 8 E 
| 4, Sprig; prig; rig. 8 B 

j Gate of Tears—Babelmandeb, 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 


Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 


masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-oftice, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued, 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed, 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oflice address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your Ve is sent. our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, - 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
MODERN SURGERY. 

While anesthetics have rendered the gravest surgi- 
cal operations well-nigh painless, other still more re- 
cent improvements have rendered them comparatively 
safe. 

It is important that this should be understood, be- 
cause dread of the surgeon’s knife, once reasonable, 
causes many operations to be put off until the increase 
of the trouble and its effect on the general health 
may have rendered the system unable to rally from 
the shock. In all cases the earlier the operation, the 
safer it will be. 

The changes in surgical methods within a single 
decade amount to a revolution. The surgeon himself 
looks back with horror on the surgery of ten years 
ago. Then the danger—and it was a great and ever 
present one—was from suppuration and consequent 
blood-poisoning. 

Suppuration was looked on as inevitable. But sei- 
ence now shows that no suppuration is possible, 
unless the germs of it are introduced from without. 
The germs were formerly introduced with the hand 
of the operator, or those of his assistants, or by his 
instruments, his threads, his sponges, his plasters, or 
his bandages; or they floated in with the infected air, 
with which every hospital was specially charged. 

Now it is known that various solutions destroy all 
such germs. The operating-room is therefore kept 
disinfected. So are the surgeons and attendants, 
especially their hands and nails. 

Instruments and sponges are taken, at using, di- 
rectly from the carbolic solution. Plasters and ban- 
dages, and all ligatures for tying blood-vessels or 
sewing up wounds, are rendered aseptic. The skin 
of the patient is scrubbed with soap and water, and 
the parts adjacent to the wound covered with disin- 
fecting towels. 

“Pus is a thing of the past,” says the Medical Rec- 
ord. “The wound is now dressed with no expecta- 
tion that fever will arise, or that suppuration will 
occur, or that the dressings will require renewal. 
The patient eats and sleeps well from the first, and 
the surgeon removes the dressing only to find the 
wound united”’—and this, too, though the largest 
wounds are fully sewed up, and without drainage- 
tubes. 

Formerly, the simplest cases of compound fracture 
were treated with many misgivings; 
cases give no special trouble. Formerly, the larger 
amputations were terribly fatal; now, even in ampu- 
tations of the thigh, death by suppuration and its 
results does not occur. Formerly, after tying a blood- 
vessel, there was great danger of its bursting out 
again, through the effect of suppuration; this danger 
has ceased to exist. 

Enormous abscesses are now freely opened, cleansed 
with a disinfecting solution, and their walls—some- 
times having many square feet of surface — being 
pressed together, promptly unite with uniform suc- 
cess. 


now the worst 


ee 
NATURAL MIMICRY. 


Some insects have a deceptive resemblance to mem- 
bers of the vegetable world, either for the purpose of 
protecting themselves or for that of decoying their 
prey. But a more wonderful simulation is that of 
the features of other insects. 

There is in Borneo a sand-wasp which is addicted 
to the habit of devouring crickets, but there is also a 
species of cricket which exactly reproduces the ap- 
pearance of its enemy, so that it can even associate 
with it undiscovered. 

A species of mantis {mitates the white ant, and 
mixing with the family, like one of its own members, 





quietly devours a fat termite, from time to time. 
Flies often dwell as unbidden guests in the nests 
and hives of wild honey-bees. They are belted and | 
bearded in the self-same pattern as their unconscious | 
hosts, but their larve pay for the hospitality they | 
steal by devouring the young grubs of the hive. 
Beetles often imitate hornets, since the latter are 
fusects to which birds in search of animal food prefer | 
to give a ver” wide berth. Even the mimicry of 
stinging insects is sometimes performed by innocent 
little creatures quite destitute of any such means of | 
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defence. A common insect, known in England as 
the devil’s coach-horse, throws up its tail in the 
aggressive fashion of a scorpion, when irritated, but 
it has no hint of asting. In its warlike attitude it is 
exceedingly alarming, not only to boys and girls, but 
to chickens and birds. 

The bumble-bee flies, which are inoffensive little 
creatures, imitating the wild bee, flit about and buzz 
angrily in the sunlight, quite after the fashion of the 
insect they copy, and gain an undeserved reputation 
of fierceness. 

Certain beetles have become modified to resemble 
wasps, even to the extent of losing their solid waists 
for others of ultra-fashionable slenderness, and 
others, which mimic bees, have acquired useless little 
tufts of hair on their shanks, to represent the pollen- 
gathering apparatus of the true bees. 

A curious case of imitation is that of two species 
of Malayan orioles, which are almost exact counter- 
parts of two varieties of honey-suckers. The latter 
are such fierce birds as to be avoided by all their 
feathered neighbors, and thus the orioles find their 
own deceptive plumage a great protection. 

— > 

MISSIONARY LABOR IN THE WEST. 


Those who live in the comfort belonging to a long 
settled community can scarcely realize the privations 
suffered Ly missionaries in the newer regions of the 
West. Our houses, under the supervision of the 
well-paid carpenter, go up like magic, and are air- 
tight. and water-tight, if not always beautiful. 
“Making a new home on the frontier,” writes a mis- 
sionary in Kansas, “is often a great work for the 
new immigrants, and sometimes requires years for 
its completion. 


“First, he makes one room of logs or boards; then, 
if crops be good, a lean-to in the rear for a kitchen. 
Perhaps a door cannot be afforded, and a piece of rag 
carpet serves, hung up to keep out the winds. 

“Only the bare necessaries of life can be afforded, 
and children cannot go to school for want of one, or 
of clothes. I organized a school for a settlement of 
whites and Indians ina little log schoolhouse; the 
windows were two holes between the logs; the seats 
of split logs. 

“The meeting was held at night, by the light of a 
candle and an interpreter. Every Indian has sev- 
eral dogs who always go with him, so fifteen or 
twenty came into the meeting, which they greatly 
disturbed by barking, snorting, growling and fighting 
inside and outside; women were screaming and men 
kicking, but the school was organized. 

“We had to reach lodgings by crossing a deep creek 
on a fallen sycamore.” 

The Indian men crossed erect, and said that the 
missionary and the women, who crossed on all-fours, 
looked like coons. 

———— 


DREAMING SEALS. 


Few persons can have failed to notice that dogs | 
while sleeping seem to review with a good deal of 
vividness their adventures in the chase. The author 
of “Our Arctic Province” observed similar indica- 
tions of dreaming on the part of the fur-seals, of 
whose habits he made a careful study. 


The sleep of the fur-seal, seen on land, is always 
accompanied by an involuntary nervous, muscular 
twitching and slight shifting of the flippers, together 
with ever anon quivering and uneasy rollings of the 
body, followed by a quick folding anew of the fore- | 
flippers; all of which may be signs, as it were, of | 
their simply having nightmare, or of sporting, in a 
visionary way, in some far-off dreamland sea. 

I have studied hundreds of such somnolent exam- 
ples. Stealing softly up so close that I could lay my 
hand upon them from the point where I was sitting, 
and watching the sleeping seals, 1 have always found 
their sleep to be of this nervous description. 

The respiration is short and rapid, but with no 
sound of breathing, unless the ear is brought very, 
close. 


+ 
“THE LAY OF THE LAND.” 


The town of Unity is a picturesque tract of hill- 
country in western New Hampshire. It is a region 
possessing many attractions for the artist; but the 
farming folk in the vicinity do not highly praise it 
for its fertile fields. 


A good old clergyman, living in an adjoining town 
on the banks of the Connecticut River, was one day 
called upon by a rural couple who wished to be mar- 
ried. The proper ceremony was duly performed, and 
then the minister, seeing that the young people were 
of a rather uncouth and uninstructed sort, gave 
them some fatherly exhortation and advice about 
their new course. 

“And now that your lives are promised to each 
other truly and unselfishly,” said he, “I hope nothing 
will disturb them, but that you will always live 
happily in unity.” 

“Wal, I do’ know about that, parson,” objected the 
young man, doubtfully. ‘We're married, as you say, 
and Tnepe we'll git along all right; but as for livin’ 
in Unity, I never will—for it’s the rockiest place I 
ever see in all my born days!” 





+>—_— 
“LOPPING DOWN.” 


Dressmakers and milliners can give a woman the 
outward appearance of a lady, but the tongue is sub- 
ject to the mind only. If the mind is vulgar and un- 
refined, the tongue will betray it, in spite of all one’s 
outward airs and graces. 


A very richly dressed woman alighted from an ele- 
gant carriage, and entering a furniture store, asked 
to be shown some lounges. 

“What kind of a lounge shall I show you?” asked 
the polite clerk. 

“Oh, la me, I don’t know,” was the reply. “I just 
want something I can lop down on when I’m give 
out. I’ve got half-a-dozen divans. and sofas in my 
house now, but when it comes to lopping down and 
taking it easy, there aint none of °em of any account.” 

A number of lounges were shown her, and finally 
one was found on which she thought she could “lop 
down” and “take it easy.” 


~~ 
IMMATERIAL. 


There is a vast amount of red-tape in every profes- 
sion. Certain unwritten traditions must be fulfilled; 
or, if they are not, the ignorant public must be kept 
safely in the dark. 

An Trishman recently visited a glazier’s shop, when 
the following colloquy took fa ay 

“I’m afther fixin’ the windys on the top of Mr. 
B A. shop, and I want twinty lights of fourteen by 
ten glass.”’ 

“T haven’t any fourteen by ten,” said the facetious 
shopman; “but I have plenty of ten by fourteen.” 

Patrick meditated deeply for a while, and finally 
looked up in triumphant satisfaction. 

Faith, do ye see!” cried he. “I'll take the ten by 
fourteen. [can turn it round, and I'll warrant they 
won't know the difference !” 
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**Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an admirable 
remedy for Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and Coughs. [Adv. 
SHEET IRON, for Roofing and 


CORRUGATE Siding all kinds of buildings. 


Also, CLIMAX ROOFING, the best Flat Metal Roof 
ever made. Send for our Circular and Prices. 
E. E. SOUTHER & BRO., Makers, 
Also, dealers in IRON and STEEL. 
932, 934 & 936 N. 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


IT WILL LAST A LIFE-TIME. 
HAWLEY’S PATENT 


LAMP-WICK TRIMMER. 


Does not cut the wick. Never requires sharpening. 
Makes an even, round blaze, which prevents the chim- 
neys from breaking or getting smoked. One-half more 
light gained. Adapted for all widths of wick. On re- 
ceipt of cents, one will be mailed to any address in 
the world. Agents wanted. 

i. H. HAWLEY & CO., Malone, N. Y. 

















STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 & 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS 
and Garments without ripping. Send for Circular 
and Price List. Goods received by Mail and Ex- 
In writing mention the ‘‘ Companion.” 


The Portable Copying Press 


closed, contains paper, 
ns, ink,and everything 
required, For Office, 
Home, Library, or 
Traveller. Size, 3xll 
inches; full nickeled; 
weight ——- 2 Ibs.3 
operation simple; quick 
action; perfect work. 
Copies papers an 
length. No “traps. 
Suited to Desk, Pigeon- 
hole, or Gripsack. All 
»yrocesses known to ex- 
pensive Commercial Presses, whether “wet” or “dry,” 
done by it, and as well, if not better. Money, Time and 
Litigation saved. Ink written copies best evidence be- 
fore courts and juries. By mail, post free, registered, 
fully fitted, for $5.00. Write for Illustrated Lists and 
specimens of work, to PORTABLE COPY-PRESS 


press. 
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EnVaRE 


E wish we could impress upon every reader of the 
YOUTH’s COMPANION, who have to purchase Tea 
| and Coffee, that it would be for our mutual benefit if 
| they would send their orders tous. Years ago we orig- 
| inated the plan of offering Premiums of Dinner and 
| Tea Sets, Silverware, etc., believing that by import- 
ing and buying these premiums from the makers in large 
| quantities, we could offer to those who could get their 
| friends and neighbors to join them in ordering Tea and 
| Coffee, a great deal more for their time and trouble 
| than the usual 25 per cent. cash discount allowed by all 
dealers, to those who buy largely, would amount to. 
| Many of our Premiums would cost, if bought at re- 
| tail, two or three times the amount of the cash discount. 
and, in nearly every instance, one-half of the amount of 
the order for which they are given. Our Premiums 
| at of the latest styles and shapes, and from the best 
| Makers, 
| Our Teas and Coffees are the best that long experi- 
ence, and, we think, the best judgment, will procure. 

Our prices are far below any retailer’s for goods of 
the same quality. 

For a long time we have been asking the readers of the 
YOuTH’s COMPANION to send for our Price and Large 
Illustrated Premium List, containing cuts of our 

remiums and full information concerning our plan 
of selling Tea and Coffee direct from first hands to 
consumers. 

Nearly all have done so except YOU. Will YOU 
please drop us a postal, mentioning this paper? and 
whether you order any goods or not, it will please us to 
know that you have read our advertisement. 









As a sample of the many Premiums, we offer the fol- 
lowing, in English Decorated ponte. with a neutral 
brown decoration upon a white bo y like above cut. 

Dinner Sets of 144 pieces with an order of $30. 

ash price without Tea or Coffee order, $12, 

Dinner Sets of 130 pieces with an order of $25. 
Cash price without Tea or Coffee orders, le 

inner Sets of 112 pieces with an order of $20, 
Cash price without order for Tea and Coffee, $8. 

Hundreds of other Premiums are fully illustrated in 
our Premium List, including Silverware, French and 
English China, Gold-band and Moss Rose Dinner and 
Tea Sets, ete. Hanning and Table Lamps. We alsooffer 
these Premiums for sale without orders for Tea and 
Coffee, at a very small advance upon first cost. Our 
Cash sales in 1886 amounted to over $25,000 for Premiums, 
aside from club orders for Tea and Coffee, and we hope 
for an increase in 1887. 

As to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to the 


publishers of the YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


| CREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


| 801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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PERFECTION PANSY PLANTS, 
while not so large as the other two sorts, are su- 
perbly colored. Those who have seen them say 
they never saw anything like them. The flowers 
are of dazzling brilliancy; the colors exquisite and 
wonderful, and so delicate that no description can 
convey any adequate idea of their beauty. There 
are over forty varieties, striped, spotted, bord- 
ered, and fringed, in rainbow colors, with rich, 

velvety texture, 


NE PLUS ULTRA. 


This cut 
shows an 
average 
size flower 
of our Gi- 


Spotted 
Pansies. 


TRIMARDEAU, 


ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. Seed, 
The great demand for these Pansies ex 


This year our stock is very large, and we can supply every one. 


Our importation from Japan of Lil 
unusually fine; large, healthy 


lowers. Sen 


F. R. PIERSON, 


FLORIST and 
SEEDSMAN, 


PANSY PLANTS, 


Many fail to grow Pansies from seed, but with our vigorous 
| gain of two months in time of flowering, as the plants we send will b 


A hd >> THE LARGEST AND MOST ELEGANT COLLECTION 


40 cents r 
Rauste 


READY 0 BLOOM AT ONCE. 


young plants success is certain, witha 
oom immediately. 


OF PANSIES 
TO BE FOUND IN THE WORLD. 
These three kinds are entirely 


distinct, and all equally 
desirable. 

NE PLUS ULTRA, OR 
GIANT FIVE-SPOTTED. 
Every one will be surprised at 

their rich and brilliant shades, as 

well as by their size, and the five 
spots or markings, one on each 
petal; not quite so large, and en- 
tirely different from the Trimar- 
deau, but ——. desirable. Noth- 
ing more elegant in Pansies could 
be desired. This and the other 
two kinds here offered will make 
the handsomest collection ever 
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a PIERSON’S PERFECTION. 


NEW TRIMARDEAU, OR 
GIANT 3-SPOTTED. 

This new class of Pansies of 
French origin will afford un- 
bounded satisfaction on account 
of their extraordinary size. The 
flowers are immense, will aston- 
ish every one, and will be highly 
prized by every lover of this pop- 
ular flower. The engraving shows 
the average size of the flowers 
when well grown, which are borne 
in wonderful profusion. The great 
value of this variety, and its con- 
sequent scarcity, have led some 
dealers to offer a spurious and 
different variety under this name. 
We offer the true “Trimardeau,” 
obtained from the grower in Eu- 


To . 

PRICE.—One doz. strong, 
vigorous plants of either 
of the above varieties, ready 
for immediate bloom, for 
60 cents, two doz. for $1, 
or one doz. of each 
sorts for $1.50, by mail 
postage i" J SAFE 
r, or one r of e sort for $1. 
our stock last year early in the season. 





ilium Auratum, or Golden-Banded Lily, the ‘Queen of Lilies,” is 
ulbs, sure to do well, 40 cents each: 3 for @1. 


SENO. COR OU SEED AND PLANT, CATALOGUE,  Sicaccrc tere 


e UTH's COMPANT 
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to all lovers 
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pay postage. Address 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. ” %?°* 
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For the Companion. 


“EVENINGS AT HOME.” 
By Edward Everett Hale. 


No. 1. On Home Studies. 


‘When will Fullum come in ?” 

“Very soon,” said his mother. ‘He has only 
gone to Mr. Appleton’s with a note.” 

“TI believe,”’ said the boy, ‘that he has gone to 
the other place. They have a tea-party, and he is 
now giving old Mrs. Whatsername her tea. He 
has on his best coat, and is standing with a great 
big waiter and seventeen cups on it, while she is 
putting in more lumps of sugar. I know he is 
at the other place.” 

These children had to do the errands of the 
house, when the old feudal vassal, whose name 
was Fullum, was out of the way. Alas, for them! 
he often was out of the way, and they revenged 
themselves by inventing the fiction of the ‘other 
place,’’ where they imagined him as earning other 
wages than those their father paid. 

In short, they had invented a fiction in which 
Fullum had two homes, two masters, so called, 
and two mistresses, over all of whom he domi- 
neered. The children imagined the other home 
more grand than their own, and much more 
severe in its requisitions on his time. 

“Oh, you need not be in such a hurry!” their 
mother said to Bob. ‘*You are as well off now as 
most children are. Do sit for two minutes, and 
see the fire go up the chimney! See the people go 
to meeting in the soot back there. Give the coal 
a poke, and you can start the whole congrega- 
tion.” 

“That,” said he, ‘is the occupation provided 
for goody children in virtuous books, for long 
winter evenings. It is all very well, once in a dog’s 
age, when Fullum is at the other place.” 

“T'll tell you,’ said Chauncy,—and at this for- 
tunate moment, behold Fullum came in. In a 
moment it appeared why he was so needed; for he 
rapidly gathered in plates and cups and saucers 
from the tea table, folded the table-cloth and 
placed_an astral lamp on the middle of the empty 
table. By this time, the four children were draw- 
ing up chairs that they might sit around it. 

Their mother sat on one side with the baby, 
half asleep in her arms. Her seat was important, 
because she commanded the table drawer, which 
held implements of many sorts. Chauncy and 
Meg were opposite her, Bob was at her left, and 
Relief at herright. Between Relief and Chauncy 
was a space reserved for Paine Tredgold, if he 
should come in. He generally came in at luncheon, 
after school in the morning, and on the way home 
from school in the afternoon, and again, if there 
were no evening meeting where he had to take his 
mother, he was expected, as to-night, after tea. 

The children sat expectant. Chauncy brought 
to his mother, from the closet, a quire of foolscap 
paper. She took two sheets promptly, as if she 
were doing what she had done two or three thou- 
sand times before, and she had. 

She cut the paper into quarter sheets, and gave 
each of the brood a quarter of them and a pen- 
cil, 

Their mother took from the drawer a solitaire- 
board, and began dropping some ivory pins in 
and out, with a crooning legend for the amuse- 
ment of the baby, who was, of course, roused now 
to a preternatura stretch of brightness, because it 
was just half an hour before his bed-time. 

As for the older children, they went to work as 
regularly as if they had been clerks in the office of 
the South Sea Company. 

“Yes,” said Relief, “now I have got a ruler, I 
can make Clara understand it. The girls all said 
that the pieces would not fit the way I showed 
them. I told old Prig that I would bring her a 
ground plan in the morning.” What it was, or 
who old Prig was, Relief did not explain. Some- 
thing was taken for granted, and no one asked any 
questions. 

“You see,’ said Rob to Peg, as he drew a line 
across his paper, and thus consecrated the top for 
a drawing, “here is Farragut’s ship as he led the 
way, here is the Tennessee, here is the shore bat- 
tery number one,” and so on, drawing sometimes 
with reckless rapidity, sometimes with painful 
fuss and accuracy, always with utter indifference 
to perspective. 

Peg hardly looked, but expressed sympathy, 
but, as she arranged her own affair, said in a sort of 
monologue, “This is the third act. Two years 
have elapsed since the second night; the princess 
has been rescued, and she has turned up her back 
hair, and come into long frocks in the interval.” 
And these changes appeared gradually in her rep- 
resentation of the princess. 

“Mother, please give me the colored pencils? 
This tree looks like a balloon, and I want some 
green.” His mother opened her table drawer again, 
and produced a box of pencils. 

At the same moment Paine came im. He drew 
up his chair, thanked Mrs. Sherman for his piece 
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of paper, picked out a pencil, rather fussily, from | cured for her such a name as Gertrude. A more | time” at home, every evening of their lives, was 


those remaining, and began writing some verses. 


fortunate hit baptized her Rose or Blanche or | 


that father and mother both were as young as 


“Please,—have you got,—will you let me have | Fairy, as the case may be. Indeed, the names | they were, neither wanted to escape from the chil- 


the Rhyming Dictionary ?” said he. 


the little abridged “Rhyming Dictionary” of | 
Walker. | 

The boy ran over the ane line; ‘tain (Scotch) | 
bane, cane, dane, fain, gain,” and so on, a little 
dissatisfied, but in a minute said aloud, ‘That's | 
better, stain, or perhaps strain, possibly sprain, | 
explain, retain,” and then was silent and went on 
with his verses. | 


Indeed, the conversation was never conversation 


exactly. There were but few replies. Rather the | 
little remarks were monologues. 

‘*Well, you see the enemy unmasked a battery | 
here.” | 


“Strike on the timbrel with an easy hand, 
Lift up the weak, and give the great command.” 

“No! I think she had better be sitting down. 
Oh dear! Mother, is there any India rubber? 
And the India rubber appeared. 

**Pop—pop—pop, then he tumbles in. Trot—trot 
—trot, here he goes again,’ and the little ivory 
pegs dropped through the holes. 

“Chauncy, Chauncy, are the re-entering angles | 
in a bastion simple right angles, or may you make 
the slope ?"’ and so on, and so on. | 

“O mother, do give me my portfolio, if you 
have got it!" 


| 


Bird 








changed many times, as they stepped forward into 


| Mrs. Sherman opened the drawer again, which | their new being. 
}was like the good Elizabeth’s bag in the begin- | 
| ning of Swiss Family Robinson, and pulled out | 


Then Delia, the nurse, who had prolonged her 
supper to the last practicable moment, appeared, 
and took the baby to put him to bed, for which 
the plucky little fellow was at last quite ready. 
Mrs. Sherman's arms were thus relieved. But she 
had no wish to leave her post, which was by no 


means an unpleasant one, though it had such | 


varied duties, and she sat as guide, philosopher, 
friend, counseller and sympathizer to each and all 
of the five. She had in her basket half-a-dozen 
new French newspapers. But it may be doubted 
whether she made much progress with either of 
them. 

Chauncy had finished his own work, and had 
looked over Paine’s verses with approval and with 
the suggestion of some changes, both of metre 
and of rhyme. He was just adjusting himself to 
copy them for Paine on some note-paper Paine 
had brought, when the folding door, which sepa- 
rated this room from the next, opened, and Mr. 
Sherman came in. 
library, and it was his special lair. 

“Oh, you are all here! I hoped you would be. 
There is a funny sketch, Paine, which they will 
like to hear.”? And he handed Paine a newspaper 
containing a funny sketch which Paine read aloud 
with much humor. 

“Why would it not do to speak?’ he said. 






































SANGER’S HAPPY FAMILY. 


And the long-suffering mother produced a much 
banged and spotted and ornamented paste-board 
portfolio, from which Relief drew out a store of 
old pictures, puzzles, silhouette portraits, worn 
kindergarten map, scraps from newspapers, en- 
velopes torn, ornamented or plain, with a certain 
amusement and a certain dismay, as if she were 
not much used to rummaging in her own port- 
folio. 

‘‘Where have I put my sermon ?”’ 

They all laughed. 

‘‘Well, I donot mean mine, I mean Mr. Brooks’s 
sermon, my notes on it; Jane McCurdy never 
wrote out hers, and she can't tell whether he told 
them to descend into the secret places of their 
counting-houses, or of their consciences. I am 
sure I do not know. There it is! ‘Saul. No— 
soul,’ ‘descending deeper,’ no, it is ‘destroying 
sleeper,’ no, it is ‘keeper—keeper’—there cannot be 
a descending keeper. Paine, do help me, you are 
used to these things.”” But there was nothing 
about counting - houses, alas, and poor Jane 
McCurdy had to work out her own salvation. 

Relief, however, having engaged herself with 
her portfolio, did not let it go. ‘Peg,’ she said, 
“see here! Here is that paper-doll I began for 
Jane Perry, and they sailed for Melbourne before 
it was done. We can do lots better than this 
now.” 

In an instant both the girls were engaged ina 
great contest of paper dolls. 

‘Mother, is there not some card-board in Peg’s 
portfolio ?”’ and “‘mamma, please find the box of 
paints.” And in two minutes more, Peg had 
brought two cups of water from the pantry, and 
the two girls were deep in ‘‘paper-dolls.” 

Conversation, if it may be called such, went on, 
varied now with hints as to the character of the 
four dolls who were coming into life, and their 
names. Characters and names both were affected 
by the accidents which attended their creation. 

A lp turned down at the end, by the fatality of 
, the brush, made the doll sad and tragic, and se- 





“There, you could begin here. 
—see,—then here,—and—thus and so.” 


do not the boys like to speak poetry still ? 
great deal easier to commit. 


Lyrics.” 


to their work, while the reading went on. 
now Chauncy joined 
the funny ‘London Lyrics.” 
night, father ?” 
“To-morrow, Thursday? No. 
a long meeting.” 

“That’s too bad,” said the boy. 
Paine can't come. 


block. 
not tell. 


“T think so,”’ said he. 
What is up?” 
explained privately. 


rade. 


bolts as well as you. 


of the book-case.” 


urday ; it shall be, then.” 
The boy returned in triumph to the rest. 


we can have the study.” 





Moral.—To be read by mothers only. 








| dren, and both made a business of seeing that the 


time of the children was pleasantly occupied. 

Mrs. Tredgold, on the other hand, preferred 
euchre-parties and concerts and the opera to the 
company of her children, who, therefore, sought 
their amusements away from home. 


NATURE. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 

Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

1 brought him home, in his nest, ateven; 

He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 

For | did not bring home the river and sky ;— 

He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. 

—Emerson, 

—————~+or—-—__——_ 


Fot the Companion, 





The other room was called the | 


You could change 


Mr. Sherman stayed, well pleased, and said, | 
“Try it on, and see what Mr. Page will say. And 
It is a} 
Come in here, and 
let me show you one of James Smith’s London 


The artists, painters, or draughtsmen had held 
But 
-aine, and they went to try 
As they came back, 
Chauncy said, ‘Shall you be at home to-morrow 


We have the 
Savings Bank from eight, and I believe it will be 


“Friday night 
Shall you be here Saturday ?’ 
His father crossed the room, and looked at the 
“Of course, I can- 


“TI don’t want them to hear,” said the boy. But 
he and Paine took Mr. Sherman into a corner, and 


**You see, Paine has got a good word for a cha- 
And we thought it was too late to-night. 
Well, we want your table, you see, and we want 
you, because none of us can wield the thunder- 
Then you see, for water | 
we shall have the three grey shawls, your news- | 
paper basket, and the largest wash basket will 
enter there, and find a harbor there; they are the 
Greek ships, and then the Pharos will be the top 


“Oh, the scene is Greek!” said his father. ‘Sat- 


“Tt is 
to be Saturday ; father thinks he can be here, and 


The reason why these children had a “good | When I first saw these hybrids, they were quite 


SANGER’S HAPPY FAMILY. 


| Inthe days of my early childhood, my parents 
possessed a family pickle jar. There was a large 
kitchen garden, and all kinds of vegetables found 
| their way into the jar. Spare onions, cauliflowers, 
bean-pods, cucumbers, slices of vegetable mar- 
rows, mustard seeds, crab-apples, and so forth, 
went into the big jar. 

Now, at Margate, some two and a half miles 
from my present house, Mr. G. Sanger has a sin- 
gularly tine menagerie, the presiding genius of 
which is Mr. Walter Stratford, the well-known 
lion-tamer. 

One end of the great Carnivora house is occu- 
pied with an enormous cage, which, as soon as I 
saw it for the first time, reminded me forcibly of 
the pickle jar of my childhood. Instead of de- 
voting it to one large animal, the keeper amuses 
himself by trying to induce all kinds of incon- 
gruous animals to live together in friendship. 
Here is a list of the inmates when I first saw the 
menagerie, and I think that the reader will admit 
that it was what C. Reid’s famous negro, ‘ Vespa- 
sian,” termed a “mixellaneous bilin.” 

About twelve or fourteen monkeys, including 
six Rhesus (or “Bhunder’’?) monkeys; several 
Green, Bonnet, Vervet, and other smaller species. 
Two raccoons, a goat, two pigs, several rabbits and 
guinea-pigs ; an opossum, a coati-mondi, a porcu- 
pine, several geese and ducks, a black-back jackal, 
a little female Pomeranian dog, and two half-breed 
puppies (she being the mother, and the jackal the 
father) ; a fox-terrier dog, several cats and a sheep. 
Of this extraordinary assemblage, the little white 
Pomeranian dog 1s the acknowledged chief, ruling 
her subjects in the most despotic manner. 

She has, however, two rivals, utterly dissimilar 
to each other. One of these is the porcupine, 
Usually, he submits quietly enough, but on occa- 
sions he takes a fit of insubordination, or, rather, 
of playfulness, and sets himself to ‘clear out the 
town.” He erects all his quills, and executes a 
sort of war-dance of his own invention; whisking 
round and round, backing suddenly, when least 
expected, and menacing every inhabitant of the 
cage with his sharp spines. 

The monkeys think this dance to be capital fun, 
for they can clamber to the top of the cage, and 
watch the performance in sweet safety. So can 
the cats, raccoons, opossum and coati-mondi. The 
pigs, goat and sheep did not seem to trouble them- 
selves very much, and the Pomeranian barked at 
him so furiously that he dared not attack her. 

But the fox-terrier, rabbits and guinea-pigs fared 
badly, and had to squeeze themselves into every 
corner, in hope of evading the sharp spines. The 
fox-terrier seldom escaped entirely unharmed from 
these performances, as was shown by the loud 
yelps which were elicited by an unusually active 
charge. Here was exemplified the fact that the 
porcupine always charges backwards. 

| The Pomeranian’s second rival is one of the 
| Rhesus monkeys, named ‘Sailor,’* in consequence 
| of his great activity, and his insatiable delight in 
playing off practical jokes upon his companions. 

He is no respecter of persons, and plays his 
tricks on all alike. He is very fond of the Pome- 
ranian, jumps on her back, mostly with his face 
to her tail, and expects her to carry him round the 
floor. Then he will take hold of her head, haul 
her all over the place, and finally subside into sud- 
den quiet, with his arm round her neck. 

Pigs and goats he treats in a similar manner, 
but the chief objects of his jokes are the hybrid 
jackal cubs. They possess very loud voices, and 
nothing delights him more than hearing them 
squeal. 

His great joke is to hang by his hind feet toa 
bar, seize the victim's tail, and make it run about 
on the tips of its fore-paws, the hind-quarters 
being half suspended in the air. After one of these 
successes, he plumes himself amazingly and comes 
to the front of the cage, expecting to be compli- 
mented on his prowess. 

It is very amusing to watch these hybrids a¢ 
they perambulate the cage. From their father 

they inherit the restlessness and peculiar ‘‘trit- 
trot” gait of the jackal, and from their mother the 
upright carriage of the tail. Therefore they af- 
ford irresistible temptations to Sailor, who is 
always on the lookout for a good pull at a tail. 
They can trot about the greater part of the cage 
| without running much risk. But, now and then, 
they forget themselves, and run under a bar. 
Down go their tails in a moment, or, if they omit 
to ‘lower their topsails,’’ as a sailor might say, a 
sharp yell is sure to testify to their impruGence. 


| 
| 
| 
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little puppies, and I could not make out what they 
were. Now they are much larger than either of 
their parents, and I think that they have not yet 
completed their full growth. Their father is very 
fond of them, but shows his affection a little too 
strongly. He plays with them after the manner 
of dogs, but, although he is smaller than they are, 
his teeth are so sharp and his jaws so strong that 
he is apt to hurt them. So he has to be chained 
in acorner of the cage; but, even under these diffi- 
culties, he often contrives to intercept one of his 
children and have a game with it. 

A sudden yell, however, mostly testifies to the 
power of his jaws, and then the mother thinks it 
her duty tointerfere. I may mention that Sailor | 
knows enough to let him alone, having, I pre- | 
sume, experienced the sharpness of his teeth. 

As to the rabbits, guinea-pigs, geese and ducks, 
they are tolerably passive inhabitants of the cage. 

On occasion, however, the rabbits can assert 
themselves, and can drum upon the back of an 





intruder so fiercely that they can usually drive it 
away. The kick of a sturdy rabbit’s hind feet, as | 
it leaps over its adversary, is not to be despised. 
I have seen a rabbit knock a large cat over with a 
single kick, at the same time striking off a whole 
bunch of fur. Pussy was so completely discom- 
fited by the unexpected assault that she made off 
as fast as she could, and declined to renew the 
combat. 

The raccoons have a remarkable habit of ascend- 
ing to the roof of the cage, pushing their heads 
through the bars that guard the skylights, and 
hanging there motionless for hours together. 

When first the keeper observed this habit, he 
Was quite alarmed, thinking that the animal had 
forced its head too far and was strangled. But 
the neck of the raccoon is really a slender one, the 
apparent thickness being due to the long, dense 
and soft hair which clothes it. 

One of the most interesting results of Mr. Strat- 
ford’s experiment is the extraordinary and unex- 
pected attachment shown by the animals for their 
strange companions. 

For example, after the goat had been in the 
cage for a few weeks, the keeper thought naturally 
that the animal must be very tired of living in a 
cage, and, moreover, must feel the want of the 
out-door life to which it had been accustomed. 
So, on one fine, sunshiny day, he removed her 
from the cage, and led her to the large grass lawn 
which occupies the centre of the ‘Hall by the 
Sea” gardens. 

There he left her, thinking that she would be 
happy in the fresh air and with the abundant 
grass. ‘This, however, was not her opinion, for as 
soon as he lovsened his hold of her horn, she 
wheeled round, dashed off at full speed for the 
house, and when Stratford arrived, he found her 
standing under the “Happy Family” cage, wait- 
ing to be replaced in it. 

Considering the life which Sailor occasionally 
leads her, jumping on her back, neck, or head, 
and making her carry him about as long as he 
chooses, Stratford was justified in assuming that 
she would be only too glad of a temporary respite. 
But man’s mind cannot always gauge that of a 
goat, and the only way of satisfying her was by 
restoring her to Sailor and her other friends of the 
happy family. 

Pigs, again, would searcely be thought likely to 
enjoy the companionship of so many noisy and 
restless animals. Yet their love for the cage was 
quite as strong as that of the goat. Not wanting 
to keep them, Mr. Sanger ordered them to be re- 
moved, and fattened for sale. They were accord- 
ingly placed in a sty, and supplied with food. 
But they would not eat, seemed to pine away, and 
at last had to be put back in the cage. There, in 
spite of the monkeys, jackals and dogs, they fat- 
tened rapidly, and, when sold, weighed two hun- 
dred pounds each. 

- + --—_—_ 


For the Companion, 


HUNTING ANTS’ EGGS. 


One of the strangest of sports, or rather of in- | 
dustries—since to a few men employed in the for- | 
ests of France it supplies a part of their means of | 
livelihood—is the gathering of ants’ eggs. The | 





iarvie of those insects, which are often as large as | 
the ants themselves, are used in zodlogical gardens 
and elsewhere as food for tropical birds reared in 
captivity. | 
Le Moniteur de la Chasse, a hunting journal, 
gives a picturesque account of a hunt for ants’ | 
eggs, from which we make a translation of some | 
extracts. } 
**At sunrise we set out into the woods, accom- 
panied by the old forest-guard, Denis, and his son, | 
Jean. The latter carried a big bag and a shovel. | 
We had tied strings around the bottoms of our 
trousers and around our coat-sleeves at the wrists, | 








as a precaution against the sort of game we were 
after. 


| 


Before long we came upon one of the little | 
hillocks of twigs which form the ants’ houses. 

“Jean held his bag open by the ant-hill, and 
Dents simply gave two or three strokes with his | 
shovel, thrusting ants, twigs and eggs all pell-mell 
into the bag. The sack was quickly tied up, and 
another ant-bill sought and despoiled, and this 
Was repeated until the bag was full. 

**And now comes what is more interesting,’ | 
said old Denis, — ‘the sorting of the eggs. 1} 


have an extensive establishment where this is car- | 
ried on permanently.’ ‘The old man smiled as he | 
spoke. 

**We proceeded to a level clearing in the woods, | 
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open to the sun, in the middle of which there was | below zero, one’s head becomes remarkably light.| “The logs are not taken from the top of the pile, 


a ring made of empty flower-pots laid on their 
sides, the mouths of the pots turned toward the 
centre. 

“Jean laid down his bag, with its thousands of 
squirming prisoners, while he covered the ring of 
flower-pots over with the green branches of trees 
in such a way as to shade them completely, but 
not the middle of the circle. Then, into this sunny 
space in the centre, he opened his bag and emptied 
its contents. 

“Instantly, as if by inspiration, the writhing 
mass of ants began carrying their eggs into the 
shaded pots. They knew that, if left many min- 
utes exposed to the sun, their delicate young ones 
would certainly die, and they deposited the larvze 
in the pots as fast as they could carry them. 

‘Before long some of the pots were half filled 
with nothing but eggs, and these pots Denis emp- 
tied, one at a time, into a smaller bag. 

‘“‘While the ants continued to work at the rescue 
of their eggs from the broiling sun, Jean returned 
to the woods, and came back at length with still 
another bag full of his strangely mixed material, 
which he poured into the writhing arena. Denis, 
in the meantime, continued steadily at work emp- 
tying the flower-pots white with larvz.” 


+ 
+or 





For the Companion. 


NIGHT. 


All the nuns at vespers bow 
Low before the altar there; 
While, above, the convent bell 
Slowly tolls the hour of prayer. 


All the night is calm and still; 
2euce below, and God above; 
While with pale hands lightly crossed, 
Lies the sister that they love. 
ANNA B. BENSEL. 


———~9e—_—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


AMONG THE LOGGERS. 


“The spring of 1880,” said a young physician, 
“found me in Michigan without employment and 
without money. I had come out from Maine to Da- 
kota early in the previous year and had taken upa 
farm, at the urgent solicitation of a friend who had 
immigrated thither some years before. He had been 
successful, and already owned his farm, some stock, a 
comfortable sod-house, and many children. 

“But my first year was one of general disaster. 
First, an extensive fire destroyed nearly all our crops, 
and then the winter following was particularly severe, 
and man and beast suffered from both cold and hun- 
ger. A large part of the stock died, whole families 
were sick, and discouragement was the ruling senti- 
ment. 

“Even my sanguine friend began to lose heart. As 
for myself, I was thoroughly homesick, and in the 
spring I threw up my claim, and started toward the 
East. 

“But the state of my finances was so low, that on 
reaching Michigan I was forced to stop and hire out 
with a farmer for six months, promising myself that 
I would return to Maine as soon as my contract 
expired, and resume the study of medicine which had 
been interrupted by family misfortunes. It had been 
the profit I expected to get out of my farm, and the 
means of finishing my course of study, that had 
allured me to the West. 

“Having been brought up on a farm, the summer’s 
work was neither distasteful nor irksome, and the 
time slipped away very quickly and pleasantly. At 
the end of six months I received, with my wages, the 
offer of work through the winter if I would stay. 
But there were several young men of my acquaint- 
ance in the town fitting out to gointo the pine log- 
gings that winter, in the northwest part of the State, 
and as the pay was good I resolved to put off my 
return to the East yet a little longer, and increase my 
savings. 

“Thus, winter found me among the loggers of 
Northwestern Michigan. There were about forty-five 
men in camp, Swedes, Germans, Scotch and Yankees. 

“The crew was divided into small gangs of cutters, 
sawyers, swampers, skidders, teamsters and corks,— 
one cutter, two sawyers, a swamper, two skidders 
and one teamster to a gang. The cutter’s business 
was to go through the woods and select the trees— 
the best pines are always taken first—and notch them 
for the sawyers, who fell them with cross-cut saws. 
The cutter then trims the trees and measures the logs 
for the sawyers to cut off. 

“The swamper with a pair of horses drags the logs 
to the skidways. The skidders pile them up in huge, 
barn-shaped piles, twenty or thirty feet high, and 
load them upon the big sleighs, or sleds, which the 
teamster drives back and forth to the river landings. 

“The skidways were solid bottoms, or foundations, 
prepared to receive the logs at convenient distances 
all along the main road to the river. 

“The lumber man must have a good, solid road, or 
he can accomplish but little. Accordingly, in laying 
out the route, the hills are avoided, and the road runs 
through the low and often swampy land. Then it 
must be frozen solid, and made smooth, hard and icy. 

“For this purpose the surface is sometimes sprinkled 
copiously with water, both in the early winter and 
in the spring, after the snow has partially melted. 
Indeed, many lumbermen assert that they can do more 
work, and do it more easily, with no snow at all, the 
ice roads being better. 

“When the road is ready the real work of the log- 
ging season begins, and the woods resound to the 
sharp, quick blows of the axe, the humming of the 
saw, the crashing of trees, the creaking of the great 
sleighs, the shouts and wild halloos of the teamsters. 

“It is a busy time indeed. Work begins in the 
morning two hours before daylight, when the team- 
sters look after and feed their horses—great patient 
creatures, a pair of which can move off easily over 


| the icy roads with loads almost as big as a small 


house ; and ends only when it is too dark to see clearly, 

and that time comes early in the dense pine woods. 
“This is all very well when the weather is mild, but 

when the mercury marks fifteen or more degrees 
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| The lungs distend until one feels so ‘puffed up’ as to | 
make it seem a matter of but little effort to get over 

| the ground as surprisingly as Jules Verne’s wonder- 
ful hero, Hector Servidac. 

“But these lumbermen like it—it ‘braces’ them up, 
so to speak, like the exhilarating effects of liquors, 
of which they get but little in camp. It makes them 
healthy and light-hearted as well as light-headed, and 
fits them to endure hardships, as a matter of course, | 
without grumbling. 

“But the business of a lumberman is a dangerous 
one, as the annual loss of seventy or eighty men in 
the woods of Michigan proves. The teamster’s posi- 
| tion, strange to say, is admitted to be the least dan- 
| gerous, while that of the skidder is necessarily the 
| post of peril. 

“After the work was well under way at our camp, 
one of the teamsters fell ill, and was obliged to return 
| home. I was assigned his team, for the want of a 
| better man. Now,I had always worked a ‘double 
team’ on the farm at home, and supposed, with the 
usual conceit of farm-boys in general, that I knew all | 
there was to learn about the business. Yet, to my 
mortification, [ here found out my mistake. The 
skidders and other teamsters grinned incredulously 
when the ‘boss’ ordered me to the position. 

“*A regular mossback.’ 

*« «Get stuck the first load,’ were the remarks I over- 
| heard. 

“I think the skidders conspired to accomplish my 
failure, for never was such a load attached to one 
pair of horses as they gave me for my first trip. The 
sleigh itself was a monstrous structure, with double- 
runners, nearly thirty feet in length and eight or ten 
feet wide; and the load filled the whole length and 
breadth of it, rearing itself many feet above the 
horses. The whole load weighed several tons. Upon 
it I scrambled, a little apprehensive, I must confess, | 
that I might not be able even to stir it, and took the 
reins. . 

“The road to the river, after a short level piece, ran 
down a long light grade into a valley, then up a short 
hill on the opposite side. The surface was very icy, 
and the sleigh, contrary to my expectations, slid 
smoothly even at first starting. I could not refrain 
from throwing a backward look of triumph to the 
skidders. 

“Along we went in fine style. It was a stinging 
cold day, and the horses felt full of life. I at first let 
them have their head; but in a moment we were 
going at a tremendous rate down the grade, that pon- 
derous load pushing us on, and making us go faster 
and faster. I began to be alarmed. 

“At that rate, the horses could not keep out of the 
way, I thought, but would be overtaken and crushed 
beneath the logs, and I—well, I was in danger of 
being hurt, at least. The situation was growing per- 
ilous. There was a brake upon the sleigh. I grasped 
it with one hand, and pulled upon the horses with 
might and main. But it was not easy holding them 
in with such a load behind them, even with a brake, 
and it was some time before the speed was slackened 
to what I considered safety. 

“We arrived at the bottom without mishap. Fancy- 
ing that my danger and troubles were over for that 
trip, I stopped a moment to let the horses breathe 
before taking the little hill before us. Unhappy con- 
ceit! The worst was before us. The load once stopped 
was almost immovable, and the great, willing beasts, 
laying themselves nearly to the ground in their pow- 
erful efforts, could stir it only a few yards, and then it 
would slip back to the bottom, dragging them with it. 

“Here was a fix. Fortunately, a curve in the road 
hid my predicament from the skidders. But what 
was to be done? I would not go back for help and 
acknowledge my defeat. There was no other way 
than to unload a part of the logs, and this I did with 
great labor and with the help of the horses. The 
load being lightened, I managed to creep over the 
brow of the pitch, and go on to the river. 

“Nothing was said when [ arrived at the skidways 
after an absence long enough to have drawn four 
good loads, but the men looked very knowing, and I 
wus dubbed ‘mossback’ by the whole crew for the rest 
of the winter. 

“The next time I went down that grade I did not 
hold those horsesin, nor did I set the brake. I shut 
my eyes tight, and while I felt like one sliding to de- 
struction, I was resolved to go over that hill with my 
whole load, and without stopping. 

“Faster and faster went the horses, harder and 
more forcibly the huge load pushed them on. Would 
they be able to keep out from under the sled? The 
noble, intelligent animals, accustomed to the work, 
understood the situation better than I did. 

“On we went, recklessly. It seemed like the swift 
rushing plunge of coasters down the long, steep hills 
at home, only then we were not hitched to such a ter- 
rible propelling force. 

“I clutched the reins, and clung to the load with 
my whole strength. The air cut my face and whistled 
in my hair. Once the sleigh, getting a little off the 
usual ice-track, slewed frightfully, the logs creaked 
and racked, and one chain snapped and flew off. I 
supposed that a catastrophe was inevitable. 

“But we were on again in a moment, and gliding at 
a fearful rate over the ice. Just at the bottom was a 
steep little pitch. We took it at a jump, and crossed 
the bottom with the speed of the wind. We were 
safe. I permitted no slacking up this time, and the 
big load went up the hill with its own momentum 
nearly to the top, where the horses caught it in time 
to drag it over the brow of the hill. I had solved the 
problem, and had no more trouble during the winter. 

“About midwinter an accident happened which 
threw a gloom over the whole company for a long 
time. There had been several heavy snows followed 
by rain, and the great piles of logs at the skidways 
were frozen together in a solid mass. It was hard 
work to break them down, and some of the strongest 
men in the camp were detailed to do this. 

“Among them was a young, blue-eyed German, 
named Otto Kreuzman, a giant in size and strength. 
He was a great favorite in camp, full of genial good- 
humor and quaint stories of the fatherland. He had 
come over five years before, when but nineteen, and 
had already gathered quite a property. It was whis- 
pered in camp that a fair-headed Gretchen of his 
native land was waiting te be sent for in the spring 
to share his life in the new country. No wonder that 
he was light-hearted, 











but broken out at the bottom. When the weather is 
soft they will come out fairly well, but at that time 
the pile from which my team was drawing presented 
a solid front more than twenty feet in height. At the 
bottom of this the skidders worked with bars and 
cant-hooks. 

“They had come to a standstill. With all their 


| prying and working the pile could not be broken 


without letting the whole mass down at once. There 
was one great log at the bottom, which seemed to be 
the keystone which held the pile together, and though 
it was a perilous task to move it, that log must be 
worked out. The ‘boss’ ordered the men to proceed, 
but young Kreuzman, seeing his companion hesitate 
—the man had a large family at Marquette—volun- 
teered to do it alone. 

“The other resisted feebly, but at last yielded. 
Some of the crew had gathered about to witness the 
operation. 

“Young Kreuzman went to work very skilfully with 


| his cant-hook, and cautiously worked the logs out 


inch by inch. As he proceeded, the men grew nervous. 
They looked with eager eyes and nerves on tension, 
but not a word was spoken. 

“Suddenly a great creaking and grinding arose— 
the earth fairly trembled, and the air was filled with 
flying logs as the great mass came leaping down clean 
across the road. 

“We had seen Kreuzman jump at the first crash, 
and in the general stampede we all thought he had 
made his escape. But he was not among us, and a 
groan of deep pity went up from the rough loggers. 
Men ran to and fro in desperation. 

“Shouts and hurried exclamations filled the air. 
The whole camp was about the pile in less time than 
it takes to tellit, and all with some implement worked 
frantically at the fallen logs. One after another was 
quickly cut off, or dragged aside, and at last we came 
upon him, struck down and crushed when nearly out 
of danger, and instantly covered with the falling logs. 

“In the spring I went home with enough mouey, 
with strict economy, to carry me through my course 
of study. On the whole, my difficulties in getting my 
education were advantageous, as they resulted in 
improved health and a better constitution.” 


CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 
—— - +o 


VERY WILD INDIANS. 


When Fremont explored the Great Basin, out of 
which Nevada and Utah have since been carved, he 
found the Indians really wild men. Their business 
was to get food, their recreation to make war. The 
men lived alone, the women lived alone, but the lives 
of both were devoted to getting something to eat. 
The women gleaned from the earth everything of 
vegetable or insect life; the men killed every animal 
they could find for food, and every man of every 
other tribe for pleasure. 


One day the exploring party encamped two thou- 
sand feet up on a mountain, near a spring. Fresh 
tracks, made in the sand by a woman’s naked feet, 
agg discovered, but no other indications of human 
ife. 

After a supper of antelope steak, the men were 
lying around the camp-fire, smoking and conversing. 
Kit Carson was lying on his back with his pipe in his 
——_ his hands under his head, and his feet towards 
the fire. 

Suddenly he half rose, and, pointing to the other 
side of the fire, exclaimed, ‘*Look there!’ 

In the blaze of the fire, peering over her skinny, 
crooked hands, which shaded her eyes from the glare, 
stood an old woman, nearly naked, her grizzly hair 
hanging over face and shoulders. 

She had thought it a camp of her own people and 
had begun to talk, when, seeing the white faces, she 
became paralyzed with terror. 

She turned to escape, but the men gathered around 
her and brought her neasto the fire. Hunger and 
cold dispelled her fears, and she made the white men 
understand that her own people had left her to die at 
the spring, because she was old and no longer good 
for anything. 

A quarter of an antelope was given her, but instead 
of roasting it by the fire, she darted off with it into 
the darkness. 

In the morning, her fresh tracks at the spring 
showed that she had been there for water during the 
night. The party left for her a little supply of food, 
which, with what she could gather from the nut-pine 
trees, would prolong her life. 

Wild men though these Indians were, their bows 
and arrows showed that they were not destitute of 
ingenuity and skill. Their bows were made strong by 
winding sinews about them, and their arrows were 
headed with volcanic glass, as sharp as steel, and 
worked in by patient labor. 

A chief of the Tlamaths, a tribe a little more ad- 
vanced than the wild men, was killed in the night 
attack. He had forty arrows in his quiver, which Kit 
Carson pronounced “the most beautiful and warlike 
arrows he had ever seen.” 

They were headed with a lancet-like piece of iron, 
and were poisoned for about six inches, to which 
depth they could be driven into a pine tree. 

These same Indians gathered in a field of sage- 
brush, intendin 
mont’s party. 
arrows useless. 

When they were driven out of the brush, it was dis- 
covered that each Indian had spread his arrows on 
the ground in fan-like shape, so that they would be 
ready to his hand. The rapid tiring and the quick 
advance of the whites forced them to leave so quickly 
that many of them had no time to gather up their 
arrows. They lay on the ground, with their bright 
menacing points turned towards the white men. 


to make a hard fight against Fre- 
ut the range of the rifles made their 


——~9>—___—_ 
SEEING THEIR SIDE. 


Royalty is often willing to meet a subject on his own 
grounds, and sometimes sides heartily with him in 
his insistence on his own rights. The blood of the 
Hohenzollern family is well mixed with “the milk of 
human kindness,” as was evinced after the passage of 
certain imperial fish laws in Germany, setting a given 
time during which fish could not be caught. The 
people living on the beaches heard of the act with 
horror; so they must spare the fish and starve them- 
selves. They sent a deputation to Berlin, with a giant 
of a man for spokesman. 


This deputation demanded an audience with the 
Crown Prince, as the protector of the German Fish- 
ery Society. The prince asked whether they had not 
applied to a certain government official, adding, ‘“‘He 
is a very amiable man.” 

“That fellow,” replied the undaunted spokesman, 
“don’t know daylight when he sees it! He says, 
‘What’s law is law.’ He has his beefsteak every day, 
and smokes his Havana after it; but if we don t 
catch anything for a day, we have nothing to eat! 

The rough provincial German in which this was 
spoken rendered it all the more amusing, and, at the 
same time, contrary to etiquette. 

The prince laughed until he was obliged to hold his 
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sides, and the spokesman went on to describe the sit- 
uation. 

“Nothing will grow on the sand of that beach any 
more than on the planks of this room,” said he. “I’m 
called a rich man there, because I’ve got acow. The 
storms hinder us from going out to fish, often enough 
to give the fish a chance to rest.” 

The prince finally promised to intercede for these 
oor people, and wished to dismiss the deputation, 
But the spokesman refused to budge, saying, sturdily, 
“Imperial Highness, I won’t go without something 
written ! We are poor people, and we found it pretty 
hard to collect the money for this journey. 1 don’t 
dare to show myself at home without something 
written, for they won’t believe I’ve spoken to the 
Crown Prince.” 

“The fellow is right,” said the prince, to his adju- 
tant. ‘He is right.” 

He, therefore, gave the man a letter, telegraphed at 
once to Kénigsberg, gave the deputation something 
to eat, and paid their travelling expenses. 

The matter was then finally decided in favor of the 
fishermen, and though the fish have not much “time 
to rest,” neither do the people starve. 
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COURTESY IN SCHOOL, 

Many young girls who are elsewhere well-behaved 
and charming, seem to fancy that aschool teacher has 
no claims upon their courtesy which they are bound 
to respect. It is a strangely warped sort of public 
sentiment among school-girls which allows a pro- 
fessedly well-bred maiden to leave her good manners 
on the door-steps when she goes into school. The 
teacher expects inattention and insolence from those 
whose birth and training have been of an unlovely 
and vulgar sort; but it is unfortunately true that the 
most wayward and disagreeable pupils are too often 
those from whom one might expect to receive the 
most graceful respect and co-operation. 


Girls who would pride themselves on lady - like 
deportment at a reception or party, and would be 
ashamed to pay a clergyman or a lecturer the incivility 
of open inattention, will often be flippantly inatten- 
tive and impertinent to the teacher of English history 
or algebra. 

Yet, while the school is in session, its teacher is a 
hostess, her pupils are, properly, guests; and, setting 
aside the personal, religious reasons for decent de- 
meanor in church, the teacher is as much entitled to 
respect at her desk as the clergyman is in his pulpit. 

The secret of this wrong probably lies in that un- 
written tradition of school-life which makes teacher 
and pupil ex oficio enemies; somehow opposed in 
interest by virtue of their very relation. But the 
tradition is as foolish as it is unkind. 

There —- are some school teachers who are 
incompetent and i 
ceptions to a multitude of wise, kindly, earnest and 
conscientious men and women who are daily giving 
the strength of their lives to help other lives. 

School rules are necessary, because no valuable 
work can be well done in the confusion that would 
reign where each did as he chose, and to rebel against 
rules and evade or defy them is not a mark of fine 
spirit, but of foolishness. Fun and frolic are the 
rightful share of healthy youth, but youth that is 
sensible as well as healthy will see that there is a time 
for other things also. 

It is not uncommon to hear school-girls treating, as 
a great joke, some infirmity of temper in a teacher, 
and relating with relish the tricks played and plots 
arranged to aggravate a teacher’s quick temper, or to 
arouse some personal prejudice. 

This, too, is a practice unfortunately not confined 
to the openly vulgar or vicious members of a school. 
But if the thoughtless, fun-loving girls who enjoy 


making eyes flash and color come and go. behind the | 


teacher’s desk, ask for themselves, when the careless 
day is over, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation,” the word 
may come to them after a while, which shall show 
the petition implies a duty. 

Can they ask safety for themselves, and then, “just 
for fun,” put danger in another’s way? 
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AUSTRALIAN BLACKS, 


The aborigines of Australia have been almost ex- 
terminated by contact with the vice and rum-bottle 
of. the white man. In the eyes of anthropologists 
these blacks are the lowest type of the human race, 
and the settlers regarded them as mere “‘hewers of 
wood und drawers of water.” Yet no European can 
approach an Australian black in wood-craft, in the 
quick, unerring eye andin the sharp ear, which de- 
tects the slightest sound or faintest track. 


He also shows himself clever in bullock-driving, in 
using the long, heavy stock-whip, in picking up Eng- 
lish, in running, jumping, and in playing cricket. 

Though faithful to kind treatment, the Australian 
black thinks he has a right to steal from any white 
man to whom he is under no obligation. He cannot 
understand why he should be punished for theft. 

An English justice of the peace sentenced a black 
to the lock-up for theft. 

“What for you say I steal?” exclaimed the indig- 
nant prisoner. ‘‘What for you steal my country? 
You big one thief! What for you quamby [come] 
along o’ here? Geego [go back] along o’ your country, 
and Tet black-fellow alone.” 

It was sharp on the Englishman, whose own moral- 
ity did not — him from acting on the rule that 
“might makes right.” 





MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 
The native seal-catchers of Alaska are evidently 


fond of music. From the remotest western settle- 


ments we learn that American musical instruments 


and American airs are popular. Mr. Elliott says that at 
Oonalashka “John Brown” and “Marching Through 


Georgia” are familiar. 


With such tunes, which they have learned from our 
soldiers and sailors, the — mingle old Russian 
’ 


songs and ballads which they still remember. 


The great feminine solace in a well-to-do native 


hut is recourse to a concertina or accordion, as the 
case may be. These instruments are especially 
adapted to the people. Their plaintive, slow meas- 
ure, when fingered in response to native tunes and 
old Slavonian ballads, always rise upon the ear in 
every Aleutian hamlet from early morning until far 
into night. An appreciation of good music is keen. 
Many of the women can easily pick up strains from 
our own operas, and repeat them correctly after lis- 
tening a short while to the trader or his wife playing 
and singing. They are most pleased with sad, wail- 
ing tunes, such as ‘‘Lorena,” the “Old Cabin Home,” 
and the like. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The western islands of Alaska are occupied by a 
race intermediate between the Mongolians and In- 
dians. A recent traveller gives a specimen of the 
native philosophy of this people, from which they 
might claim relationship with Confucius: 

A priest once reproached an aged sire for allowing 
a worthless son to worry and vex the household. 

“Why, Ivan,” said he, “do you, who are so good, 
and Natalie, your wife, also most excellent, permit 
this rude child so to deport himself?” 

“Ah, father,” replied the old man with great emo- 





ll-tempered; but they are the ex- | 





| You will derive more benefit from Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla now than atany other season. Try it! [4do. 





| SECON EDITION of the BOOK on Crochet, Em- 

broidery, Netting, and Punto-tirato Work. 
ts now ready, Elegantly illust’d: full directions. Mailed 
for 25c. by the publishers, J. R. LEESON & Co., Boston. 


NES DRESS- STAY. 


kable. For sale everywhere. Try it! 


for every day in the 

year. 365 Select- 

ed Dinner Bills- 
of-Fare. Compiled by one of the Best Authorities on 
Cooking. Handsomely bound in magazine size; beauti- 
fully illustrated cover. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of 40c, 2,000 copies already in use, and pronounced an in 
valuable help by practical housekeepers. A. SLAR 
& CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. P.O. Box 1256. 


1887-BABIES-I887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photograph of the 
“Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the country.” 
It is a beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s 
heart good. It shows the good effect of using 
LACTATED FOOD as a substitute for mother’s 
, milk. Much valuable information for the mother 
given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


DRY COODS. | 


The largest assortment of 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, LACES, BUTTONS, 


AND DRESSMAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Also, full line of 
Black Silks, Velvets, & Mourning Goods. 


Special discount to Dressmakers and the trade, 


J. N. COLLINS, 


32 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

















Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle, 
All infringements will 
be prosecuted. 
Send for price-list. 

COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


WONDERFUL ! 


Charles Dickens’ “Pickwick Papers” for 5 Cents. 
“Simmons & Co.'s Five-Cent Library” contains this 
work of 206 pages, octavo volume, with twenty illustra- 
tions. It will be sent to any part of the United States 
on receipt of 10 cents (five for book and five for postage). 
| It is the cheapest book ever published. 

G. W. SIMMONS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


| SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

















on Known and acknowledged as 


The LEADING ICE-CREAM FREEZER 
OF THE WORLD. 

No lumps in the cream. No 
, fear of zine poisoning, as ail 
x on 1 surfaces that come in contact 
B wnate nsounralt with the cream ARE TINNED. 
cream FREES Will freeze cream quicker than 
any other Freezer, with less 
ice and salt. Tubs waterproof. 
Gearing easily adjusted, and 
not liable to get out of order, 
| Over 400,000 Freezers in use. 
| Every Housekeeper should have one. 

| end for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, to 


Ss for I 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. 












HALE’S HONEY | 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
# and is the best Cough medicine in 
tthe world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., 
: e50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for it and keep in readiness. 








Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c, 








Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals, 25c. 





German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 


FSU 


For 


s BOYS «> GIRLS 


Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS 
° Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD- 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 
Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and free. 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one. For sale ev- 
erywhere. Sample 
by mail 75 cts. 
FOY,HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, Ct. 





The Pansy Sewing Machine, $3.50. | 


Sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 

rice, Thisisa 
rand New Ma- 
chine. Patented 
August 24th, 1886, 
It is not merely 
atoy. It is what 
every lady should 
have, as Many 
arenot strong 
enough to run 
a foot-power 
machine, 

















Thousands are now 
in use, and hundreds ? 
of ladies have already [ 
testified to its utility. | 
Send $3.50, and we © 
will deliver the ma- 
chine free in any part 
of the U.S. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., Manufact’rs 
132 Pearl Street, Boston ass. 
Sirs, — I received the Pansy Machine, and have tried 
it very carefully. It is a perfect treasure, 


tucked a 
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How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 

Aye CUTICURA 
fa £°"7 REMEDIES. 


ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 
sealy and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 

| blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are 
cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sustain- 
ing elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and ‘seaip of 
crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair, 

CUTICURA SOAP, an ee Skin Beautifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin, CuTICURA 
REMEDIES are the great skin beautitiers, 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢.3 
RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BosTON, MASS. 

G2 Send for “low to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TINTED with the loveliest_ delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP, 












Is a new effect in decoration, produced in a 
simple and easy manner by using 


“VESUVIUM” 


For sale by Dealers m Artists’ Materials generally, 
and manufactured only by 


oe. 3B. BEewTiLe =, 
2 W. 14th Street, New York, 

Beware of imitations. The genuine contains no oil 

or turpentine, has no unpleasant odor, requires no 

heating or mixing, and always gives satisfaction. 

Send stamp for circular, and mention Companion. 


~ THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE _ 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANT 


(Vests to match, cut to order, $2.25). 
It is apparent to every thinking person that our con- 


muslin skirt; it did the work beautifully, going over | tinued success must arise largely from steady custom~- 


seams Without trouble. 
Ins. J E. ROBERTS, Mead Centre, Kansas, 
Sirs,—I am very much plea 





machine is all it is represented to be. 
Mrs. A. F. BOURNE, Cedar Rapids, Ia, 



























Produces 
Soft, White 
utiful Hands 





1 with the machine, and 
shall give it my best recommendations, and also youre 
self for honest dealing. I would say to every one, the 


ers and repeated orders from the sanre buyer, When 
we send out a pair of pants, itis our earnest desire that 
it shall be so pleasing to the buyer that he will order 
again, and we try our best to make it so. That we suc- 
ceed ina marvellously large proportion of cases, is shown 
by our established success and growing popularity among 
buyers from the Atlantic to 
the Pacitic. But every one 
knows that in custom-made 
goods mistits sometimes oc- 
cur, and so they do with us, 
It is, in such cases, of great 
importance to us that the 
buyer shall be satisfied, and 
unable to complain of our 
methods, and that is why, 
in such cases, we are not 
cay willing, but anxious, to 
make that man another pair 
or return his money, which 
we do without regard to the 
fairness of the complaint. 
We say to all, we do not 
wish to keep your money 
unless you a°¢ satisfied to 
keep our FAMOUS PANTS, 
HOW CAN WE BE SO LIB- 
ERAL? This is the secret, 
Our goods are a wonderful 
bargain at the prices, and 
buyers won’t return them, 
provided the fit is all right 
and it usually is. Send 6c. for mackage of samples anc 
self-measurement rules, to which we will add a linen 
tape-measure, provided you mention this paper, Or, if 
you cannot wait to see samples, mention the color you 
refer, send us INSIDE LEG, HIP and WAIST measures, 
| Sipethee with $3, and 35c. for postage and packing, and we 
will send them, nicely packed, by mail or prepaid express, 
| The American ixpress Co.. Boston (capital 
twenty million dollars), will reply to all letters addressed 
| to them asking about the Plymouth Rock Pants Co,—its 
methods and reliability. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CoO., 
81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PEARS’ SOAP—The Great English Complexion Soap—is sold throughout the 
United States and in all other parts of the World, and its praises 





tion, “not out of every sweet root grows a sweet 
plant!” sa 


are heard and echoed everywhere, 














— DRESSING 


FOR 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


None Genuine without Paris Medal on every Bottle, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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SHARP AT A TRADE. 

A betting-man is so dominated by his passion for 
gambling that he will make a wager on anything into 
which the element of chance enters. Years ago, 
when the cholera was decimating the English in 
India, it is said that the officers of a certain regiment 
used to make bets as to the next man who should die. 





Horrible as is such an act in the presence of de sath, 
it is matched by the deed of certain T’linkits, an Ind- 
ian tribe in Alaska. They are noted for driving hard 
bargains, and stop at nothing in order to enforce 
their demands. Lieutenant Schwatka tells the story 
in the Independent : 

A white man ventured in a canoe to pass through 
the surf on a reef in the outer harbor of an Alaskan 
port. The canoe was capsized, and the man was res- 
cued by several T’linkits, who ve to be near 
in their boat, one of whom grasped him by the hair 
as he was going down “for good.” 

The Indian, instead of pulling the half-drowned 
man into the large canoe, held him in the water until 
he had promised to pay a handsome sum of money, 
to be divided among the crew. 

Lieutenant Schwatka himself fell a victim to a 





sharp T’linkit woman. He had bargained with her 
to do some washing. She took the soiled clothes, 


and in an hour returned and demanded her pay. On 
being told that she would be paid when the washing 
was brought back, she led the lieutenant out of doors, 
and showed him the washed clothes hanging on the 
bushes. Her contract only called for the washing. 
She had not agreed to bring the clothes back! 





+o 
HEDGEHOG AND VIPER. 

The hedgehog of Southern Europe is an inveterate 
enemy of the forests 
there. A forest guard, not long ago, had an oppor- 
tunity to watch an interesting combat between one 
of the hedgehogs and a viper. Seeing a particularly 
large snake asleep in the sun, the guard was approach- | 
ing to kill it, when he saw a hedgehog creeping up | 
upon the reptile over the soft moss. 


vipers which abound in the 


As soon as the hedgehog hal got within reach of 
the viper, it seized the reptile’s tail with its teeth, 
and, quicker than thought, rolled itself up into a ball. 
By the time the viper had awakened, it found nothing 
but a ball of sharp quills to fight against. It struck 
viciously at the mass, but without touching the 
hedgehog’s skin. 

Then the snake dragged its body to its full length, 
without escape; it writhed and turned, and then 
thrust itself again and again upon itsenemy. At the 
end of five minutes the snake was pierced and bleed- 
ing in several places. It fell exhausted to the ground, 
and after several throes and renewed attempts at re- 
sistance, it fell dead. 

When it was satistied that the viper was quite dead, 
the hedgehog quietly unrolled itself, and would un- 
doubtedly have made a meal upon the snake if the 
yuurd had not approached. The hedgehog, seein 
tim, rolled itself up into a ball again, and remaine 
thus until he had disappeared through the woods, 

The animal had not killed the snake, but had com- 
pelled it to kill itself upon its sharp quills. 
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Standard makes, Second- 
ms and Wheels handled, Send for Catalogue, 
EO. W. ROUSE & SON,8 HT St., Peoria, Il. 


‘THE PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


Jerome B. Howard, Editor. A 24 page Monthly. 

The authentic exponent of the Benh man Sys- 
tem of Phonography. $1.50 per annum. _ Spec imen 
_copy free. The Phonographic 4 
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BUT SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
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WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and general 
make up of any goods made. “Guaranteed for 6 years. 
Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 

Ff » Xork, Pa. 


Send ten 2c, stamps for sam- 
ples and book of fancy stitches, 
designs, &c., for 


HWORK. 


Yale Silk Wks., New Haven, Ct. 


THE ‘CYCLING SEASON IS OPEN 


Every one interested in ‘Cycling 
should send far the New Catalogue of 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
and TRICYCLES. 


Mailed free upon application, 







Over 100 beautifury 
Varieties of Silks for 
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BIRDS Campanini Canaries, trained singers, 
and Parrots, cheap. Book on Birds, 25c. 


G. C. HOLDEN, 9 Bowdoin Square, Boston. 





Vacancies in our institution for sev- 
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By a successful author and busiaess man. 
self-help course. 
tive, very practical. 
free, 


Something entirely new. 
Nota book. Price. sir. card 
THE SUPPLEMEN TCO. 5” Bromtield St., Boston. 


AUTOMATIC LAMP CHIMNEY CLEANER 
Only practical one ever invented. N 

gets soiled, Will last a lifetime. 
No Compeution, Sells everywhere. A grand success, 
Send 15 cts. in stamps for Fame and Agen®™ Terms. 
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EXCELLENT CORNETS FOR $10. 
Violins, Flutes, Clarionets, Piccolos, 
Guitars, Banjos, Drums and Fifes, 
Send for Catalogue, and name Instrument desired, 
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GRAND ARMY WAR SONGS. 


Just published. The largest and most complete collec- 
tion of the famous old war songs, &c., yet issued, and 
compiled expressly for the use of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. 160 pages. Price, 50 cents. Mailed post- 
pais vid. _ Stamps taken. 8S. BRAINARD’S Sona. Cleveland,O, 
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ot Dumb Bells, Indian Clubs and other 
Exercises, including General Instructions 
Suspended Rings, Quoits, Archery, } fus- 
&c, The most complete book published: 
13) pages, bound in cloth, Price, prepaid, 
and Jnvalids, A delicious diet. Unsurpassed ee on- 
stipation and De epee. Box_by mail, 36 cts. OUR 
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full directions for growing 
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Manual of Instruction in the use 
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A. G. 8 DING & BROs., 
108 Madison St., | 241 baleen 
CHICAGO. NEw YORK. 
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EGG DRILLS AND BLOWPIPES 


We can sell the best Egg Drill in the world for l0c.; a 
Blowpipe for léc., or an Egg Drill, Blowpipe, and Em- 
bryo Hook for Be. Send for our new Supply Catalogue. 
C.J. MAYNARD & »» Dealers in Naturalists’ 
Supplies, 339 W RT St., Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 
\ 6 made with patent double acting rods and 
+ folding knee rest. Light, 
> substantial and handsome. 
Used inthe best Bands and 
a Orchestras. Uncqualed for 


9 tone, surpass all others in 
finish and appearance. If 











nearest Music dealer does 
not keep thm, write to us 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 

LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Ill. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturers of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles ee | aie for 
Invalids and C — 9 
Self and ~ hance Dropialsion, 
indoors and out ‘omfort, durabilit 
and ease of movement unequalled, So é 
makers of the patented “ ROLLING 
re HAIRS” pushed about at the Centen- 
nial.: For Illustrated Catalogue send 
stamp and mention Youth's Companion, 
Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 81 John St., N. Y. 


ou please send us your address by 
postal card and give us the priv- 
> Sege of telling you the 
hole of our story ? If 
ou will we will 

























Sad . Means & Co. 
My, 41 Lincoln St., 





the diagonal elas- 

, tied ty ot the cloth (which 

our patents cover exclusive- 

ly) the corset requires 
no breaking in. 


The First Time Worn 
Money returned by seller 
after 10 days’ wear, if not 
found the most_perfect- 
fitting, healthful and 
comfortable Corset ever 
worn. See that Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. Sold 
= dealers, or by mail, postage 
paid, $1.35 and upwards. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Il. 


— EVERY ere of the WEARER. 


ants 





We will send you a book contain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this tact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
Paper when 











LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 


The Best Made for the Money. 








Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 


On receipt of Two Dollars we will send roe b 
mail, POSTAGE PAID, a pair of these Elegan 
Button Boots, worked button-holes, in either 


kid or goat, or glove-top kid-foxed, any size 
you want. five e us a trial. Ade ress 
co. guree BOOT & SHOE CO., 


x 3305, Boston, Mass. 





oy 
@OMPANY.. 


Hee 
—Sscmaa | 








ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 





ALSO ISSUES THE 


—_ | BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
B&,0O0CO A. DAT. 


CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Send 6 cents for Sam- 
ples of Cloths from 
which we will make 
to measure, a pair of 


The Celebrated 


Bay State Pants, 


For $3. 


If you cannot wait, send 
size od waist, hip, in- 
side leg measure, to- 
gether with $3,and 35 
cents for express, and 
say what color you prefe nd we will send the pants to 
your address, neatly boxed. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
eference: American Express C ompany, Boston. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., 32 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
OA BU AW N 


The Great Nursery of 


200 Imported Brood Mares, 
Choicest Families. 
LARCE NUMBERS 
ALL ACES, 
BOTH SEXES, 
In ae 


300 to 400 
Imported 

: : FROM FRANCE 

WAR NIBOEQ NO AES. Annually. 


aa Send for 120-page Catalogue, illustrations 
by Rosa Bonheur. Address 


M. W. DUNHAM, 
Wayne, DuPage Co., Illinois. 
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THE 


me 


THE 


ara i 


BRADLEY 
BM 
NY 


QAY 
HAND Yo» Buck Board 












THE 


BRADLEY . 
Ss >, 7} aD 


WAY 








The Best on Wheels. meen: strong, conven- 
tens ae _ riced. Haady to get into and out 
Handy for single horse or pair. Handy for 

=. person or more. andy to load or unload. 
Send for Free Circular, How to purchase direct 


from the manufacture 
' syR, ACUSE 


BRADLEY & C0 CUSEN. ¥- 5. 


‘ 32 8. So Miee St. Boston. 














Haarlem), Holland. 
with Pamphlet on Cultivation. 


— ROOZEN'S SPECIAL SPRING COLLECTION. 
200 GLADIOL!, LILIES, DAHLIAS, &¢., for $3.75. 


Direct from the fences bulb growers, ANT. thecsan & Son, Overveen (near 
Delivered at express office in New York city or Toronto, 
Address the Sole Agent, 


J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, New York. 


(Successor to the late WM. H. BOOMKAMP.) 








THE 
Scythe-Stones, Oil and Water Stones, Razor 


WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS for 




















You Will Not Find 


and greater travellers than Stanley; seed saved from the odds 
and ends of various crops; seed raised from unsalable 
onions, headless cabbages, sprangling carrots, or a 
beets. (/ am alte 


iy 


Hones, Table Hones, and everything for shar- 





in my,, catalogue 
** store ” seed, ven- 
erable with years, 


ays happy to show my seed stock.) Bu 


you want Northern seed, honestly raised, heme 


grown (not more than two other catalogues contain as 
many), seed warranted (see the cover), valuable novelties, some 
of which are to be found in no other, send for my vegetable and 
flower-seed catalogue for 1887, FREE to all. 
ties of Beans, 
Corn, etc., etc., besides a large and choice variety of flower seed. 


It contains 60 varie- 


43, of Pears, 41 of Cabbages, 53 of Melons, 44 of 


ES J. H. GREGORY, a Mass. 


qenine Edge Tools. 

We operate Seven Mills and own about 2 
of the best quarry lands in the world. 

We have had over Sixty years’ experience and 


2,000 acres 


know the grits suitable forall purposes. 
We go all over the w a, to get the best. 
Pike’s brands and be satisfi 
The Slowing are a few ‘of the best brands :— 
PIKE’s IN 


Buy 


{DIAN Pe ae, for Scythes, to give a 
oy ~ arp edge quick 
PIKE’S KD ‘AMON D, to give a medium 
tine edg « ie Scythe 





PIKE’S ‘DI AMOND, or GRITTY PEARL, 
a tine, keen edge to all tools, 
prki YS “* DODGE” € HOC OL, ATE, giving a fine, 
rp edge to all tools ¢ uic 
PIKES" KR OsSY RED” wv Xsurra, is the sharp- 
est, og kest ¢ atting Oil-Stone. 
PIKE’S ARKANSAS, is the best stone for all Tools 


to 

















Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass, 


Sold Everywhere. 


Why did the Women 


of this country use over thirteen million cakes of 
Procter & Gamble’s Lenox Soap in 1886 ? 


Buy a cake of Lenox and you will soon understand why. 


requiring very fine edge. 
To show the merits of our goods, we will send samples 
of following, at prices to cover cost :— 
doz. assorted Scythe-Stones, best grits, $1.04 
1-3 doz. each, € hocolate and Gritty Pearl, _ for 
gener: al use, 
1g-doz. Rosy Red Washita, assorted for general use, $1. 
‘All the above, with samples of Arkansas, White 
Washita, Kitchen Sand-stone, Table Hone, in all 36 
jeces, $5.00, A full Hine of all, including Razor Hones, 
n all 50 pieces, $10.00 
"oekeee pers’ De: sk Stone and Paper Weight, 10 cts. 
Ask at stores for Pike’s Whetstones, and take no others. 
ptt Catalogue sent to Dealers upon application. 
13 DIACONAL PUZZLE. 
an ne So send at once efor th zzle o 
ies. Price, cts. Chegp trial sou ie 
co. 





ing Puzzle of theage. Every ay, both both a 





Tt is the latest and the most intensely interest- 
14 3 DIAGONAL PUZZLE 








